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POETRY. 


For the Philadelphia Album. 
HOW FAIR IS SHE 7—By James O. RocKweEL.Lt. 


Bring me the Jily, and this is her bosom, 

Bring me the agate, and there are her eyes; 
Bring for her lip—you must bring me a blossom 
As red as the rose, and as pure as the skies. 
Bring me a wave from the waves of the ocean, 
Crimson, like sunset, and this is her cheek ; 

Bring me the moon in her calmest devotion, 
And that for the glow of her spirit will speak. 


Bring for her hair—you must bring me the pinion 
Of the beautiful raven that soars to the sun ; 

Bring me not gems from the monarch’s dominion, 
Bring me not gold, from the mountain-mine won ; 

Bring me not pearls from the ocean, to cumber, 
Bring me a spirit of light from above ; 

Bring me not stars from their heavenly slumber, 
But bring me an angel—and such is my love! 


SELECT TALES. 


EVERARD GRAHAM.—a PRIZE TALE, 
BY WILLIS GAYLORD CLARK, 
‘Take back the bowl—take back the bowl— 
Reserve it for polluted lips :— 
I would not bow a stainless soul, 


Beneath its foul and dark eclipse'” 
John Greenleaf Whittier. 


There are evils in the earth, upon which the 
eloquence of the Orator, the lyre of the Poet, 
and the deep and over-wrought touches of the 
pencil and the pen, have dwelt almost in vain. 
In their description, the wealth of language is 
turnedinto penury;—the darkest dream of an- 
guish and distress, but faintly shadows forth the 
stern and moving reality. ‘The strong and em- 
phatic language of Holy Writ; the burning 
words of David and of Solomon, are almost 
impuissant when they are employed in painting 
the awful horrors of infidel unbelief, and that 
destruction of the body and soul which follows 
in the train of Protean Drunkenness. They 
are more dire than the fabled Furies; the 
abysses they open, are fiercer than Cocytus or 
Plegathon;—their grasp is more powerful than 
the serpents of Laocoon;—the burthens which 
they impart are more wearisome than the stone 
of Sysiphus or the wheel of Ixion; and their 
ascendancy is unbroken, until the understand- 
ing is bewildered, and the clouded eye becomes 
tearless; until the heart becomes as adamant, 
and the spirit is goaded and restless beneath 
the dominions of Remorse; till the ear tingles 
with the adder-hisses of coward Conscience, 
and the unnerved bosom writhes in the emotions 
of regret which pierce like a scorpion’s sting. 

Infidelity and Intemperance go in hand. 
They bid the spirit of youth bow down at an 
unholy shrine; and the sweetest affections, the 
dearest hopes and fondest visions of earth are 
offered up as incense to the mysterious divinity 
of Unbelief.—This is no ideal picture; the wide 
world is full of the afflictions that are summon- 
ed up like clouds around the devious pathway 
ofthe Blasphemer and the Drunkard.—The 
red wine brightens alluringly in the goblet; the 
shadowy illusions of the sceptic come but for a 
little season with a soothing unctionto his mind; 
but anon there steals to the one, the wormwood 
dregs of bitter regret; to the other, the clouds 
which obscure the sunshine of hope; which 
spread a mournful curtain over the beautiful 
scenes of human existence, and create unutter- 
able forebodings of that undiscovered country 
beyond the land of Death. 

I have little hope that the Tale which I am 
about to relate, will cause any to release the 
delusions which they have grasped; but 1 am 
never without hope. I would that my pen were 

dipped in the empyreal fire of Heaven, that I 


turn from the word of inspiration. I would I 
might ya upon canvass, the darkness of the 
midnight cloud, and the fierce lightning of the 
tempest; I would form a panorama of terrors, 
which should shadow forth to the mad votary 
of Bacchus, and the victim of Unbelief, the 
abyss of destruction upon which they are rush- 
ing; which should say to them, “Turn ye at my 
reproof, and heed not the song of the charmer, 
charm he never so wisely.” 

It was a stormy evening in January, 18—, 
when my friend Everarp Granam and myself, 
were seated by our comfortable grate, in the 
seminary of G——. The coal was reddening 
behind the bars of its prison; and the cheerful- 
ness of our little room was enhanced by the 
storm without. We had lately come up from 
recitations and prayers in the chapel; and had 
for some time been seated in silence, each in- 
dulging in our respective thoughts. The snow 
came pattering gently against the windows; 
and by way of beguiling the time, I arose and 
breathed upon a pane, and wrote thereon my 
humble initials —Without, the scene was trou- 
blous and uninviting. The wide-stretching in- 
land was shoal by the thick wing of the 
wintry tempest ; the wild anthem of the night- 
wind was loud and dissonant; and I soon found 
that the shadows of the scene around me, were 

athering over my mind. My thoughts went 
forth amidst the curtained skies of Evening; 
and mighty ideas of infinity and boundless space 
—the mystery of the air—the distance whence 
the little motes of snow had fallen;—and I was 
absorbed in meditation. 

I was roused from my reverie by the entrance 
of a lad bearing a letter. I stepped forward; 
—it was for my friend. His large hazle eye 
was lit up pleasantly, and a kindly smile of un- 
wonted delight passed over his brow and cheek. 
He had for some days been moody and restless; 
—and I marked his emotions of pleasure with 
a lively enjoyment, to which an instant before 
I was a stranger. 

“ This is the most lucky moment to receive 
a letter that I ever experienced,” said Graham, 
indulging in that laugh which comes from the 
heart. ‘ You see,” said he, “that it is from a 
woman ;—the prime mulieris of my affections. 
But I belie her; she is not a woman; in the 
— acceptation of the term—she is an an- 

e 

I glanced at the letter as he extended it to 
me ;—and the direction was really most beau- 
tiful. The blue surface of the epistle seemed 
to have just passed from beneath the hands of 
the copperplate printer. “ You see,” said Gra- 
ham, “that it is beautiful; now let me read it; 
and as you are my confidant, [ will show you 
the Alpha and the Omega of it.” He broke 
the seal; it bevan with “ Dearest Everard,” and 
closed with Forever your's, 

EmiLe Barton.” 

“ You are not entitled to further freedom,” 
said my friend: ‘“ Now, go meditate, and let 
my greedy eyes ‘ devour up her discourse :’ or, 
seeing your curiosity is awakened, I will give 
you her picture, ‘ for you to look upon,’ as the 
Primer hath it.” 

He drew from his bosom ® miniature, sus- 
pended by a goldenchain: “There,” said he, 
is one half of my heart. It is the most beau- 
tiful half by far; and I dare be sworn, the most 
innocent. Now if you admire it, let your ad- 
miration be u le; for I shall not be at 
home, during the next half hour to any body. 
To save inquiries, however, I will say a word 
or two to you respecting her. She is my in- 
tended: I first knew her at the Saratoga co- 
tillons ;—her father is an Englishman ; but her 


might show the light which they reject who 


mother is one of our cis-atlantic daughters of 


Eve. It is the long lapse of time since I have 
heard from the dear girl, that has given me the 
blues so of late.” 

I took the miniature; and never shall I for- 
get the unsullied and perfect beauty that then 
dawned upon me. ‘The stainless brow was 
shaded with rich clusters and braids of hair, of 
the colour of gold in shadow; the eye was mild 
and blue; but about the sweet lips, that seem- 
ed the balmy prison gates of delicious kisses, 
and the dimpled and rose-leaf cheek, there 
played such a pure and sanctified smile, that the 
picture seemed to be instinct with the life of 
heaven. I was dumb with exquisite admira- 
tion;—and I seemed to be surrounded by the 
perfect presence of Venus. Little did I ima- 
gine, as | gazed upon that delicately moulded 
face, that the clouds of early sorrow would so 
soon overshadow the fair brow; that the white- 
robed bosom would so soon yearn with the 
pangs of unrequited affection; that the azure 
eye and matchless cheek would be dimmed and 
stained with tears shed in secret ;—that they 
would be deluged with the bitter waters of a 
bursting heart! But let me not anticipate. 

Half an hour passed without a word having 
been spoken by either of us. The reflections 
which the picture had conjured up, kept me si- 
lent; and Graham read and re-read his letter, 
without noticing my pleasurable reverie. At 
length he said—* Well, you seem half intoxi- 
cated; are you dizzy with rapture? I assure 
you, if you feel any sensation from that little 
counterfeit, how could you gaze on the original? 
You would become an enthusiast and a wor- 
shipper at first sight, as 1 did. But I am too 
jocose for so sacred a theme: and my pleasure 
is already damped by the reflection, that my 
sprrituelle has, ere this, left America, in the 
packet of the 16th, for England. A vast estate 
has fallen to her father, there; and he, with his 
whole family, have repaired from Barton Hill 
to Ludgate Hill, or some other hill in London. 
Cruel girl! She was too affectionate to endure 
the emotions of a farewell, and wrote me late, 
in consequence. She has quoted Scripture to 
me in her epistle;—something odd for her; but 
it is certainly expressive. She is not aware 
that I eschew the whole of that Book which 
she holds sosacred. But we will not jar each 
other on that topic.—I shall see her by June, 
in the British metropolis! I might as well 
make my couch on that ardent grate, as to re- 
main where she is not.” 

I returned to him the treasure he had shown 
me ; and if I indulged in unmingled encomium 
upon its pervading loveliness, I trust it was not 
undeserved or hypocritical. The eye of my 
friend glistened with gratification. 

« There is never a sweet without its bitter,” 
he said, “ often when that beloved girl and I 
have walked along the vernal shore of the lake 
which stretches along by the mansion of her 
father, as I gazed upon her speaking eye and 
sinless brow, I have thought myself utterly un- 
worthy of her affection. She is too full of 
etherial purity for my guilt-tainted soul. You 
know, what she does not, that I am a sceptic. 
Her ductile and elastic spirit is full of praise to 
God when she looks upon his works. Often 
has she spoke to me of the mercies of heaven, 
in making us so supremely happy in our love ; 
and like all her sex, her woman’s heart seems 
to forbode evil from the transitory nature of 
the things of this world. How many times, 
as we have reposed beneath the trellised vines 
of her father’s garden, have I pressed her to 
my throbbing bosom, and kissed away the tears 
which sensibility had drawn to her cheek !— 
But Iam half-moralizing! It is a sombre theme. 
with all its delight ; and I'll give it up for somie- 


thing more exhilarating.—Do you love Bur- 
gundy?” 

As he made this interrogation, he went to 
his closet, and drew forth a bottle of the materiel 
therefrom; he cut the wax from its top, and 
drawing the long cork from a locum tenens which 
it had held while in the south of France, and 
while tilted upon the Atlantic, he filled a glass, 
and presenting it to me, filled another for him- 
self. I refused his offer to renew my draught, 
and soon after retired. 

When I awoke in the morning, the room 
was full of the smoke of the lamp; and Graham 
had not been in bed. The wine had disappear- 
ed from the bottle,and the lamp was upset 
upon the miniature which he had laid upon the 
table, and it was broken. Graham was stupi- 
fied with wine, and his face looked feverish and 
sick.—The loss of his miniature was a source of 
deep regret ;—and he lamented it as a fearful 
omen for the future. 

Three months from that morning Graham 
sailed for England. His education was by no 
means complete; but he was the idol of an in- 
dulgent and wealthy father; who had long fa- 
voured his determination of making the tour of 
Europe. If I ever parted from a friend with 
regret, it was from Everarp GraHaM. He 
nad his faults; but maugre them all, I loved 
him. We vowed mutual and abiding friend- 
ship, and a constant correspondence; and as 
my design of visiting England was well known 
and approved of by my parents, I hesitated not 
to pledge myself to meet him in the Britieh 
metropolis, as soon as my minority should have 
expired. 

Two years after, during which time I had 
not heard a word from my friend, I was in 
London. I will not attempt to describe my 
feelings as our majestic vessel glided up the 
Thames. It was a beautiful day in September, 
when I first saw at a distance the great cloud 
of smoke which overhung the British capital. 
Oddly enough, the weather was clear; and the 
yellow sun lit up the countless sails that were 
passing to and fro, with singular beauty. In 
a short space, I found myself in Picket-street, 
in the neighbourhood of Waterloo Bridge and 
Temple Bar; anon, I was mingling with the 
restless crowd that moved along F'leet-street 
to Ludgate Hill. I soon saw St. Paul’s—that 
mighty edifice, whose towering dome looks 
down upon the riches and poverty—the happi- 
negs and misery of nearly two millions of im- 
mortal souls. 

I pass over the pleasure and the newness of 
enjoyment, with which I looked upon the won- 
ders of London, after my letters of introduction 
had been delivered, and my check had been 
honoured by my banker. It was to me a kind 
of epoch, when I first saw the pave of Regent- 
street Quadrant, and when I walked up Great 
Russell-street to Drury-Lane Theatre.—The 
inquiries I had made airnong my friends for 
Graham, however, bad all proved ineffectual. 
He had brought introductory letters to some of 
them, and was known as a lounger at the New- 
England Coffee-House, previous to his leaving 
London for the Continent. > 

I was one day returning to my hotel, after a 
visit to the famous Abbey of Westminster, 
when the thought struck me that I would re- 
turn on the river. J accordingly chartered a 
small boat near Westminster-stairs, requesting 
to be “set down” at Waterloo Bridge. Through 
the dulness of my Gondolier, who seemed a 
half-intoxicated, song-singing varlet, I was 
taken even past Blackfriars, and left at the 
foot of an obscure lane, Jeading into Thames- 
street, whose lamps, already lighted, were 
twinkling in the distance. The first large 
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and heavy drops of an approaching thunder 
shower incited me to haste; and the vivid 
flashes of lightning that ever and anon darted 
athwart the gloom, were “spurs to prick the 
sides of my intent.” I hurried on; but the 
storm had already burst above me; and ina 
moment of hesitation, 1 paused and knocked 
at the low door of an obscure and dingy dwell- 
_ ing, whence the only light issued that [ had 
witnessed, since I left my tuneful Arion of the 
Thames. It was opened by a bloated, fierce 
looking female, who, in a gruff voice, asked me 
what | wanted? A loud peal of thunder drown- 
ed my reply. I pointed without; and the ac- 
tion seemed to content her. She marshalled 
me into a low back-room, requesting me to step 
lightly as I entered. I followed her on tip-toe, 
and seated myself on a broken bench, by the 
dying embers of a flickering fire. 

The apartment presented a cheerless picture 
of poverty and desolation. One or two muti- 
lated chairs stood near a scantily-furnished ta- 
ble in the centre of the room. In one corner, 
on a low mat, lay a poor emaciated form, ap- 
parently groaning in a troubled sleep. I drew 
near, and as the woman re-entered with a lamp, 
I was struck with astonishment. The face was 
pale, but interesting; the eye-lids were of a 
dark purple, and the cheek hollow. Pressing 
his lips as if to nerve him to some imaginary 
conflict, he opened his = full upon me, as 
the light shone over his lowly paiict. Never 
shall I forget that look! The blood rushed 
rapidly to his high forehead—it retreated again 
to his heart, and left him deadly pale. He 
reached forth his hand, and in faltering accents, 
pronounced my name. I looked for a mo- 
ment in doubtful recognition; it was but for a 
moment: he pronounced the name of Everard 
Graham. My head grew dizzy—my sight 
failed me, and I was insensible. 

When I recovered, my once high-souled and 
honourable friend was a lifeless corpse before 
me. The struggle had been too powerful for 
him to endure, and life had ceased in its mighty 
influence. I made enquiries of the unseemly 
being under whose roof I had taken shelter; 
and learned that he had for the past two months, 
been an inmate of her miserable dwelling. His 
last half crown had been paid her the day be- 
fore; and there remained no effects to com- 

nsate her for her attentions, if he had lived 
onger. ‘There was only a packet in his hat, 
she said; and that she had made him a solemn 
promise to take to the London Post Office. 
She took down the hat, and handed me the 
packet. It was sealed with black, and bore my 
direction, with a line to the overseer of the 
London Post Office, requesting it to be sent 
to America. Finding my efforts ineffectual to 
persuade the woman that the packet bore my 
name, I purchased it from her at the price ofa 

tinea; and leaving her a sufficient sum to de- 

ray the funeral obsequies of Graham, and pro- 

mising to call early the next day, 1 departed 
on the cessation of the storm. 

On reaching my hotel, I dismissed my valet 
from my room, and throwing myself on a sofa, 
I opened the packet and devoured its contents. 
It was smoky and mutilated; but I overcame 
the interlineations, and read as follows:— 


London, October, 18—. 


“To you, my dearly-cherished friend, now 
that all hope of seeing you has passed away 
forever, may I now confide the secrets of the 
last two years of my awful life. I shudder to 
look back upon them; but there is no alterna- 
tive. If this faintly-written record should ever 
reach you, let it be to you the beacon of a 
mighty warning. I am dying in a foreign land, 
surrounded by many to whom I might apply for 
relief, were I not a midnight murderer, shun- 
ning the day, and an irreclaimable sot. The 
weight of my crimes has recoiled back upon my 


heart, with a keen and undying retribution. 1| 


have sown the winds of intemperance and un- 
belief—I am reaping the whirlwinds of unut- 
terable monition. The fires of agonizing re- 
morse are burning in my blood; the monitory 
voice of a struggling conscience is thunderin 
in my ears, aud I experience the enkindle 
ofa mental hell. Oh, God! with what 
direful punishment have my iniquities over- 
whelmed me! But I must on. 
You know the secret of my early love. You 
know the embarkation of Emile Barton for 
England, and that I followed her soon. Oh, 
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that I could describe to you the Eden of happi- 
ness that dawned upon me the first summer I 
spent in England. We were married; and Time 
went by with his wings glittering in the pearls 
of hope, and his brow clothed insunshine. We 
made a delightful tour on the Continent, and 
returned with joyful hearts to our metropolitan 
home; and a lovely daughter was at last the 
pledge of our affection. But in an evil hour, I 
surrendered myself to the demon of Drunken- 
ness, and he bound my bosom in fetters of iron. 
I became the frequenter of the Hells in St. 
James’; a tippler of Johnson’s spirits, at the 
Surry Theatre, and a stranger to my home. I 
wasted all my patrimony, and the splendid es- 
tate of my kind Emile, in one short week, at 
the gaming-table. I reviled the Scriptures in 
her presence ; I neglected our darling child ;— 
in short, | became a madman. 

I returned home one night, and found the 
Bailiffs at my threshold. Our mansion in town 
was sold, and we rented a pleasant cottage in 
Hampstead. Here, if I had not been more 
remorseless than the grave, I should have 
paused upon my dark career. But 1 was too 
much depraved. I became more and more es- 
tranged from the angel of my youth; I repulsed 
her overflowing affection, and saw her tadin 
away under the influence of my cruelty. She 
had renounced fashionable life for my sake, 
and it had been our intention to return to 
America, whither her parents had already gone, 
expecting us soon to follow. 

Let me be brief. As I opened, one moonlit 
evening, the little gate that led up to our 
Hampstead residence, I saw my Emile leaning 
upon the shoulder of a young man apparently 
weeping. A hellish suspicion that she had dis- 
honoured me, rushed upon my brain; and 
stealthily approaching, I drew a stiletto from 
my bosom and stabbed her to the heart. She 
turned and fixed upon me a look of alternate 
surprise, reproach, and forgiveness—shrieked, 
and fell lifeless at my feet.——It was her Bro- 
THER. 

I cannot long proceed. Since that fatal hour, 
I have been scorched with the lightnings of 
reproachful thought; I have been a scathed and 
skulking fugitive in the house ofa miserable 
fish-woman. I have quaffed deeply of the de- 
lirious cup of intoxication; I have found its 
dregs to be gall and wormwood. My health 
is wasted—iny hopes are dead:—and the earth 
seems yawning to clasp me to its icy bosom. 
Would that I were dead! Would to God, that 
I could find that annihilation in which I once 
believed, but for which I have long ceased to 
hope! ‘Twice have I swallowed poison; the po- 
tent drug has lain harmless within me: and God 
still bids me live and sufier. My wife is buried 
ina quiet church-yard at Hampstead; and my 
weakness has at last prevented me from indul- 
ging the mournful office of weeping at midnight 
over her peaceful grave. My child still lives; 
and is the fairand sunny image of her sainted 
mother. If she ever visits America, and this 
should reach you, do not—oh! do not acquaint 
her with the unhappy fate of her parents; of 
that father who was a wretch,—of that spot- 
less mother who loved me ‘ not wisely, but Too 
WELL.’ I can * * * 

Here the Mss. ended. I give it to the read- 
er as I received it. The next day the remains 
of Graham were interred in the Potter’s Field 
of one of the Alms-houses, in Kingsland Road. 

The little daughter of my lost friend, is with 
the parents of her mother, in America. She 
is a counterfeit of her who bore her;—and like 
her mother in her youth, beloved by all, and 
caressed with enthusiasm. She is the only 


light thrown upon the sombre history of her 

mother’s sorrow, and her father’s geil 
PUNISHMENT. 


The land wants such 
As dare with vigour execute the laws; 
Her festered members must be lane’d and tented; 
He’s a bad surgeon, that for pity spares 
The part corrupted till the gangrene spread, 
And all the body perish: he that’s merciful 
Unto the bad, is cruel to the good. 


Muse’s Looking Glass. 


Charity.—Charity should begin at home— 
true!—but it should not end there. It may 
reasonably be suspected of those who are fond 
of quoting this adage, that their charity is no 
great traveller. 


Genius.—W hen a true genius appears in the 
world youmay know him by this sign, that the 
dunces are all in confederacy against him. 


CHOICE EXTRACTS. 


WRITTEN ON A WARM DAY NEAR THE 
CLOSE OF WINTER. 


How soft this Southern gale! Its freshness falls 
Upon my forehead, like the light warm touch 
the dew-lips of Spring-time. It has been 
In the far clime of blossoms, and it bears 
An errand of enchantment to our woods 
And quiet vales. Spring, with her rose-air breath, 
Is coming now, upon her rainbow wing, 
To waken the green earth to life and joy, 
And the free air to music. She will weave 
Her violet throne upon a thin white cloud, 
Soft floating in the middle air, and call 
Upon her thousand votaries to hail 
Her coming with a song or smile. The waves 
Will shout from rock and mountain, the blue lakes 
Will tremble like the plumage of a dove 
In the new gush of sun-light, and the birds 
Will breathe their loves in music, and float off, 
A shower of blossoms in the atmosphere. 
The young, pry leaves, will leave their twilight hues 
In grove and forest—’mid yon budding isles 
The sea will sleep, like a Cireassian bride 
Decked with her richest jewelry—the sky 
Will take a bluer tint, and seem to arch 


£ | More high, and pure, and beautiful above, 


As if to let the spirit go abroad 

In ampler journeyings; and a deep spell 
Of life and bliss will, like a blessing, rest 
Upon the waking heart, and bid it dance 
Like a feather on the buoyant wave 

Of beautiful imaginings of Heaven. 


WHEN, AND WHOM IS IT SAFE TO MARRY? 
Young ladies are not to marry at 15, or 16, or 
17; they are too young—know nothing about 
house keeping and providing for a family, &c. 

They ought not to marry until they have 
Br the consent of their mind to give up tight 

acing—because the married state should be 
free from bondage and compression, and op- 
pression, &c. 

A young lady should not marry until she 
has got the consent of her mind to obey her 
husband. Because if she cannot, and will not 
obey her husband, she does not love him—obe- 
dience is the strongest evidence of love.— 
These are some of the times when young la- 
dies ought not to marry. Now I say, 

They ought not to marry a young man who, 
when he comes to address them, can stay a 
week or two—such an one will be likely to 
love the fire and the house too well—will not 
go to the barn—and the new ground, and the 
cornfield, &c. often enough. 

Never marry a young man without some 
occupation by which he could support a family. 
He will be apt to need the proceeds of such 
occupation, when the trade must be learned. 
Say, if you marry him he must be a doctor, not 
a quack—a lawyer, not a pettifogger—a mer- 
chant on his own capital, not a borrowed one—a 
shoemaker, not a cobbler; have the thing itself— 
a farmer, or a mechanic of some order, if he be 
a basket maker; have the profitable occupation 
in the bargain; don’t marry without it. 

Never marry a young man who wears fine 
clothes and swears profanely—because if he 
will not treat his Maker’s laws with reverence, 
he is very unapt to treat you kindly and with 
respect—moreover, he who swears will lie, and 
of all characters a liar is to be detested and 
avoided and not chosen as a companion. 

A young lady should not marry a young 
man who is in the habit of gambling and at- 
tending horse races—because he will, ten to 
one, spend every cent of his, and his wife’s 
estate, and bring her at last to beggary. Re- 
formed gamblers are not safe—I would ad- 
vise no young lady to marry one, at least un- 
der ten years’ reformation. 

A young lady will be very unsafe in marry- 
ing a young man who uses ardent spirits either 
temperately or intemperately—because more 
women have been rendered wretched on ac- 
count husbands than any one thing 
else. Don’t marry a reformed drunkard, as a 
man hardly ever gets clear of this awful dis- 
ease. If you want to be miserable—if you 
want babblin 
cause—a husband with red éyes, &c. ma 
a man who drinks, who takes a little, and you 
are more likely to have the above enjoyments 
than in marrying any other character. If a 
man can’t give up his dram, he can sacrifice 
the happiness or property of any woman by 


if you want wounds without. 


“taking a little.” But methinks I hear some | 
one say by this time—*“ Where are young ladies | 
to get husbands? You lop so close you leave Jj 
us none?” O yes—look for them in the honest, § 
virtuous walks of life.—Don’t marry a profane | 
swearer—a gambler—an infidel—one who 
takes a little—a debaucher—a man without an | 
occupation—you had better die an old maid than 
marry either. Young ladies, remember your 
soul’s salvation is involved in your marriage— 
then look to God for direction.— Rich. Tel. 


Spirit of Contemporary Prints. 


CITY POLICE. 
Monpvar.—About a dozen objects, white, black, | 
and yellow, were placed in the bar this morning; 
and seldom have we seen so disgusting and melan- 
choly an array of wretchedness and vice. This 
phalanx of vagabonds consisted of the cleanings of 
the city during Saturday and Sunday night g- 
gars, thieves, drunkards, and part of the body-guard 
at the Alms House, were brought up, as nuisances 
to the peace and dignity of the corporation. The | 
first prisoner selected for examination was a female | 
named Ellen Harvey, the mere wreck and skeleton 
of the young and once virtuous daughter of an hon- 
est, but poor man, whose gray hairs, ‘‘ now to the 
dust gone down,” were hurried to a premature grave 
by the misconduct of his recreant child. She was 
only nineteen years of age; yet, from her own lips 
fell a narrative of guilt and suffering seldom realiz- 
ed by the most abandoned or unfortunate. When 
only fourteen years of age she had become the vic- 
tim of a rich man’s artifices, in this city, who tore 
her from her father’s virtuous roof, and heaped in- 
dignity and insult upon him whenever he demanded 
his daughter, until shame and horror at the disgrace 
of his child drove him mad, and he closed his life in 
the hospital. Ellen with her paramour sailed for 
England, where, being charmed by the new scenes 
unfolded to him, and fascinated by the manners of 
the female circle into which his wealth had intro- 
duced him, he abandoned her suddenly, without a 
farthing in her purse, to the horrors of utter destitu- 
tion in the city of London! Here she was soon 
compelled to part with the rich clothing which her 
seducer had lavished upon her, to support life itself; 
and when that was gone, no resource remained but 
to plunge into the vices by which so many wretched 
beings support a lingering existence in that empo- 
rium of the wickedness and misery of the whole 
world. In this way she existed more than two 
years, suffering every thing but death, and commit- 
ting every crime but murder, to enable her to dra 
on her wretched life, until an opportunity offere 
her of returning to her native city, Philadelphia, 
She had not been here a month, before that cheap 
vice, drunkenness, overtook her, and she became a 
thief, a beggar, and a prostitute of the most abandon- 
ed order. While out on one of her nocturnal ex- 
peditions, slumber came upon her, and the watch- 
man coming up, found her sleeping on a dunghill in 
the rear of a stable! 

She spoke with feeling and propriety, and shed 
tears freely, declaring it was the first time in four 
years that she could prevail on a respectable indi- 
vidual to listen to her! She earnestly desired to be 
taken somewhere—any where—rather than suffer her 
to follow those desperate courses she had been ac- 
customed to. The Magdalen Asylum was suggest- 
ed—the Refuge, on which she exclaimed, ‘ O, take 
me to it—let me work all day—let me do anything 
to live honestly—I am dying with remorse.” 

Her figure, light, delicate and graceful, in spite 
of the accumulated miseries she had undergone, at- 
tracted general attention, on clad in thin and 
ragged garments; and the pale white hue of her ema- 
ciated cheek, was even yet flushed with the dying 
tinge of that luxuriant Liem which had once so 

rofusely mantled over it. Her mild blue eye was 

xed upon the floor, the spark of virtuous shame 
that had been born with her, still burning in her 
breast, and the sobbing of her agonized, but repent- 
ant spirit, drew many hearts to sympathise in her 
peculiarly unhappy condition. After much consul- 
tation, she was finally provided for by one of the 
humane societies of thie city, with a flattering pros- 
pect of producing an entire and permanent reforma- 
tion. 

John Garrison, a forlorn and ragged boy of six- 
teen, was brought up on a charge of being found 
asleep in a wheelwright’s shop up town, about 11 
o’clock last night. He stated himself to be an or- 
phan, that he had nothing to do, had run away from 
two masters, and got his living as he could, though 
he acknowledged ‘he sometimes got no living at all, 
From his own story ample evidence appeared that 
he was in the sure road to certain ruin, being pos- 
sessed of nothing but idle and vicious propensities, 
to employ which to the interest of the public, there 
are always miscreants enough in the city, who make 
such boys the tools in carrying on their more extend- 
ed schemes of villany. His Honour, after much 
deliberation on the case, finally ordered him sent to 
the House of Refuge, sensible that no other way was 


rry | open by which this juvenile delinquent could be re- 


claimed into a good and virtuous citizen. On hear- 
ing his doom, and knowing that industry and appli- 
cation were rigorously insisted on at the Refuge, he 
burst into tears at the thought.of being obliged to do 


that which he had never done—namely, to work! 
Saturday Bulletin. 
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ComPLAINTS OF THE Szason.—The Journal of | plated over with silver, and are in consequence | left side of his forehead, and in other parts, the For the Philadelphia Altium. 
Health, after commenting on the various diseases | passed off as entirely composed of the precious | Skull is fractured; the blows must have been most 


incident to spring, gives the following advice, which 
we heartily recommend to our readers. 


‘Increase of thirst, feverish heat, pains of the 
head, or palpitatition, with a sensation of languor or 
uneasiness, are best obviated by a reduction of the 
usual quantity of food—and a substitution, almost 
entirely, of vegetable for animal substances. Liquors 
of all kinds, distilled, vinous, or malt, are to be spe- 
cially abstained from. The experience of their to- 
leration during the winter must be most deceptive, 
if taken as a guide during the spring. Even the use 
of coffee and tea must, in many cases, be discontinued 
—the former especially, if the person be subject to 
palpitations of the heart, or diseases of the skin.” 
* * * * 

‘¢ Not to keep the reader any longer in suspense, 
the elixir of life and the genuine restorative are, 
first, pure water; and, second, milk, either pure as 
obtained from the cow, or diluted with water, or its 
component parts separated, as in buttermilk or whey. 
Copious potations of water, at this season, will be 
found the very best purifier of the blood and remover 
of all peccant matter; while milk, as an article of 
diet, with good light bread, baked on the preceding 
day, or vegetables, may be regarded as the grand 
cordial and true tonic. This is, in many countries, 
the food of the robust ploughman and hardy moun- 
taineer, whose spirits are strung ina very different 
key to what the sipper of wine and cordial, the bib- 
bler of beer and porter, or the tippler of ardent spirits, 
can boast of.” 


A CONNECTICUT PEDLAR. 

There is not a more curious specimen of hu- 
man nature in existence than the genuine Con- 
necticut pedlar. He-is a cheat to be sure—but 
he cheats with so much apparent honesty, that 
you never know it until he is beyond hail; and 
even then you hardly know whether to be an- 

y or tolaugh outright at your own gullibility. 
Fos mentally resolve never again to have deal- 
ings with gentlemen of his description; and yet 
ten chances to one, but that the very next tra- 
velling merchant from the “land of steady ha- 
bits” will work his way into your good graces, 
and leave you more essentially over-reached, 
than even his brother in the trade had done be- 
fore him. 

The genuine pedlar has a variety of charac- 
ters in which he disguises himself, like the mask- 
ers at a theatre. He changes oftener than 
the fabled Chameleon, at least to outward ap- 
pearance, while at heart he is always the same, 
—cool, calculating and crafty. He invariably 
adapts himself to the character of those around 
him; and he is seldom at a loss to ascertain the 
nature of this character. In physiognomy, he 
is a perfect adept—an improvement upon La- 
vater himself. In acuteness and penetration, 
he has no equal. Ifhe finds himself among re- 
ligious customers, he is the very personification 
of piety. Like his great prototype, the Arch 
Deceiver, himself, he can * quote scripture to 
his purpose;” and while employed in murdering 
some pious and goodly hymn in desperate at- 
tempts at psalmody, he passes off with the ut- 
most ease upon his credulous hearers, his crack- 
ed tin-pails,and wooden nutmegs. If he finds 
his next customer a boisterous son of conviviali- 
ty and a scoffer at every thing save the “good 
liquor,” which he idolizes, the mask of religion 
is at once thrown off—the whine of puritanism 
gives place to the bold and swaggering man- 
ner, which he finds in such company is the 
surest passport to favour and confidence. 

He has always on hand, a fund of anecdote 
and information. He can talk on all subjects, 
with equal volubility. He seldom or never takes 
up his abode at an inn, or place of public enter- 
tainment; for he always calculates on exchang- 
ing his wares for board and lodging. He de- 
lights to seat himself at the farmer’s fireside. 
There he has something to say for the edifica- 
tion or amusement of all his auditors. To the 

old gentleman he has many a marvellous legend 
to rehearse, of enormous pumpkins, of over- 
grown cattle, and onions a yard in diameter. 
He has much important information for the 
good woman of the house, respecting the brew- 
ing of her table beer—the management of her 
poultry, and the best remedies for colds. For 
the younger portions of the family he has the 
quaint anecdote and the marvellous legend. 
He tells the young Miss of beaux and Connec- 
ticut fashions; and withal wins upon the confi- 
dence and good graces of the whole family. 
Morning arrives, and after breakfast is disposed 
of, the pedlar unlocks the repository of his stock 
in trade. 'The'lady of the house is supplied with 


metal. The old gentleman is coaxed into the 
purchase of a razor, which, like that of Dr. 
Wolcott’s, “was made to sell;” but which could 
no more answer its ostensible purpose, than a 
handsaw. The pretty young Miss is flattered 
into a — for a pair of ear-rings, which 
conclusively prove the truth of the old maxim, 
that “all isnot gold which glistens.” And 
then with a flattering farewell on his part, and 
a kind request “to call again” on the part ofthe 
family, the honest itinerant again takes up his 
line of march, eager to reap another harvest of 
gain at another unsuspecting fireside. 


DIsScoVERY OF THE BODY OF A MURDERER.—A dis- 
covery has within these few days been made in the 
neighbourhood of Worcester, which has excited 
much conversation and given rise toa variety of con- 
jecture. 
It is no doubt in the recollection of a large portion 
of our readers, that the Rev. Mr. Parker, of Od- 
dingley, near Droitwich, in this county, was mur- 
dered on Midsummer day, 1806. ‘The circumstances 
of the murder were these:—At about five o’clock in 
the afternoon of the above day, as two persons of 
this city were walking near Oddingley, they heard 
the report of a gun, and a few minutes after the ery 
of ** murder!” They hastened to the spot whence 
the sound proceeded, and one of them who outran 
the other, came up to a man near a hedge, with a 
bag in his hand, and asked him what he had been 
about. At this question he turned pale, dropped 
the bag, in which was’a broken piece of a gun, and 
ran off. At this moment the person who had put 
the question seeing something on fire on the ground, 
proceeded to the place, and there discovered the 
body of the Rev. Mr. Parker, who had been shot, 
and his clothes set on fire by the wadding of the 
gun. His companion, coming up soon after, ran to 
the nearest house for assistance, and the other pur- 
sued the man who had run off. Coming very close 
to him, the murderer turned round, and feeling in 
his pocket, as if for a pistol, threatened to shoot his 
pursuer, who, being intimidated gave up the pur- 
suit, and the villain escaped. Upon further exam- 
ination of the body, it appeared probable that the 
murderer did not quite effect his object when he shot 
Mr. Parker, for the latter had evidently been beaten 
about the head with the butt end of the gun, which 
was broken, one part of which only, in his terror, 
the murderer put into his bag. 
On the day following the murder, Mr. Barneby 
held an inquest on the feng and a verdict of ‘* wil- 
ful murder by some person or persons at nt 
unknown,” was returned. But, although the evi- 
dence was not clear enough to warrant the jury in 
fixing the guilt on any individual, the description 
iven of the murderer’s person, his being missing 
rom the neighbourhood from the time of the mur- 
der, and other circumstances, leaving little doubt 
that Richard Heming, of Droitwich, carpenter and 
wheelwright, was the murderer, the country magis- 
trates, a few days after, offered a reward of fifty gui- 
neas for his apprehension, and at the same time a 
proclamation appeared in the Gazette offering a re- 
ward of one hundred guineas to any person making 
a discovery of the persons concerned in the murder. 
On the evening of the murder Heming was seen 
at Whittington, near this city, and it was asserted 
that he was seen to come out of the Trench Woods 
on the following day, to a person’s house at Odding- 
ley. Be this as it may, all traces of him were lost, 
and some time after a report prevailed, circulated 
perhaps purposely, that he had gone to America. 
Still, however, a belief was entertained, for years 
after the murder, that he was somewhere concealed 
in the neighbourhood of Oddingley, and not many 
ears ago it was confidently asserted that he had 
en made away with, and that the body was con- 
cealed under a clover rick which was put together 
at the time the murder was committed, and remain- 
ed undisturbed for several years. 
To explain the origin of these reports it is neces- 
to state that, at the time of the murder, it was 
believed .that Mr. Parker, who had lived on very 
bad terms with some of his parishioners, had been 
murdered from motives of revenge, and that Heming 
had been employed to effect his destruction. Years 
rolled on, and the subject comparatively died away. 
But, contrary to all anticipation, after the lapse of 
above twenty-three years, the body of the murderer 
has been discovered—discovered too under circum- 
stances which seem to afford dreadful evidence that, 
after he had been employed by others to effect the 
murder of a fellow creature, he, himself, by the re- 
tributive justice of Providence, fell by the hand of 
a murderer! On Thursday last, a man who was 
employed to take down a barn at Netherwood, in 
the parish of Oddingley, found in a corner of the 
barn which was not flagged, a skeleton, on one side 
of which was a carpenter’s rule; and the shoes, tol- 
erably entire, with some remains of dress, were also 
found. The man who found the skeleton was Hem- 
ing’s brother-in-law, and the skeleton was Heming’s! 
In this latter fact both the brother-in-law and Hem- 
ing’s widow ; the latter swearing that the car- 
enter’s rule belonged to her deceased husband. 
e teeth (which remained remarkably entire) bear 
evidence to the same fact. That the wretched mur- 


a pair of spectacles, whose iron bowshave been 


derer was murdered there can be no doubt. On the 


violent, as the skull is broken into more than 20 
fragments. The grave was of exactly the same 
length as Heming’s body (five feet three inches. ) 

It seems probable that the miserable wretch was 
made away with soon after he had murdered Mr. 
Parker. He might have required more as a reward 
for blood than his diabolical employer thought him 
worthy of. The barn in which the bones were found 
is situated close to the road leading from Crowle 
to Droitwich; the spot chosen for the grave (one 
corner of the barn) being close to a pool which re- 
ceived the drainings of the fold yard, appears to 
have been selected in the expectation that its conti- 
guity to the pool would hasten the decomposition 
of the body. 

Intelligence of the discovery being conveyed to 
Mr. Smith, coroner, he directed the barn to be 
watched, and on the following day went to Odding- 
ley, accompanied by Mr. Piermont, surgeon. The 
spot where the body lay, having been minutely ex- 
amined, the bones, together with the rule, &c. were 
removed to this city, and Mr. Smith very properly 
summoned as witnesses every individual likely to 
throw light upon the subject, with the view not only 
of identifying the body, but also in the hope that 
some facts might be elicited which would throw 
light upon one or both of the murders. 


The editor of the Charleston City Gazette, 
who is inclined to poetize misery, saith—* Un- 
der our Marine Head will be found an account 
of the adventures of the brig Hebrew; in which 
it is stated that in consequence of a rat having 
eaten a hole in the bottom of the vessel, the 
were compelled to throw overboard 50 tons of 
plaster. 


*¢ We’ve heard of vessels sinking, and have seen 
Strange tidings of the sword fish and the ice 

That ’gainst the tall ship’s ribs at Labrador, 

Drives fiercely; and at other times have heard 
How, up the western waters sawyers stand 
Wagging their long snouts upward, taught to strike 
Through the up ploughing steam boat, till she goes 
Boiling and foaming downwards—but a tale 

So very strange as this, so full of tide, 

And time, and fearful evil, never came 

Till now, before our journalizing eyes.” 


THE CORRESPONDENT. 


For the Philadelphia Album. 
THE FADED BEAUTY. 


Early she gave away her bosom’s trust 
To one she deemed was all her faney drew, 
A being formed not of the common dust 
That slaves are moulded from, who lived and 
grew 
Beneath stern honour’s eye, away from falsehood’s 
crew! 


He came to her before the world had changed 
The deep pure current of his youthful heart; 
Before young thought grew mad, and was estranged 
From honour’s creed, and virtue’s better part— 
And he bowed low to one who knew nor guile nor 
art. 


No lip had pressed that white and stainless brow, 
Or caught the glow of that half ripened cheek— 
No tongue had whispered aught, she might not know 
Without a blush, to stain those features meek— 
But soft her blue eye shone beneath its raven sureak? 


Beloved and loving many, she poure:! out 
Her young affections as a limpid rill; 
Glad was her frolic laugh as childhood’s shout, 
Joy in her heart—such joy as bosoms thrill, 
Which know no present wo, and fear no future ill! 


She gave to him affections pure and rare 
As seldom live in worlds so false as this, 
Alas, she thought not, dream’d not of despair; 
Possessing him the future all was bliss— 
And her fond heart leapt madly at his kiss! 


He changed; and she was ruined—he forsook 
The being he had bowed to fond and long— 
No more by green hill-side and glassy brook, , 
Are heard the bland notes of Matilda’s song, 
But soon her broken heart will soar from dust and 
wrong! 


How soon she faded !—Sorrow, like the sun 
When rifling flowers, stole youth’s bloom away, 
The light of her blue eye is quench’d and gone, 
And ’neath that long dark lash a pensive ray 
Glimmers and shrinks, like some wan star’s dull play ! 


But still, she murmurs not—her mother’s tomb 
Oft wins her footsteps from the haunts of men, 
And there she weeps, ull twilight’s dusky gloom 
Gathers o’er shadowed vale and tangled glen,— 
And then, with sadden’d heart, she wanders home 


again! 


r girl, I would that form so slight, 
t soon repose beneath the flower-crown’d sod: 
Life hath no joy for thee, and death’s deep night 
Would, tho’ thy frail dust mingled with the clod, 
Be but the veil, that lifted, shewed thee God! 


Alas! 
Mig 


A CRITIQUE. 


Although I am not a subscriber for your 
“Philadelphia Album and Ladies’ Literary 
Gazette,” it has found its way into my fa- 
mily, through the hands of my nephew, who 
resides with me, and in consequence, with 
some other periodicals of different charac- 
ter, falls into the hands of my daughter; and 
is read by them with avidity. I am, there- 
fore, pursuaded that, although I am not a 
patron myself, I have a right to animadvert 
upon such parts of its contents as I may deem 
reprehensible. 

In the course of the last eighteen months, 
during which time the Album has been a 
pretty regular visiter, I have, at the com- 
mendation of my nephew or daughters, oc- 
casionally read in it a tale or an anecdote, 
and then laid it aside without farther ex- 
amination, satisfied as to its innocent cha-. 
racter. But a few days ago your paper of 
the 27th of February, was presented to me 
by my nephew, that I might read the story 
of the Banker and the King, with which he 


y | seemed much pleased: and being confined 


to the house by slight indisposition, I read 
not only the Banker and the King, but read 
on through each successive article, till I 
arrived at the editorial remarks on the sub- 
ject of Sunday mails. Having read these, 
and the absurd observations of Dr. Harrison, 
and the more impassioned, futile, illiberal, 
and puerile declarations of Mr. Mortimer, I 
paused to reflect, and upon reflection de- 
termined to commit to writing my thoughts 
as they occurred to my mind upon reading 
the different articles in that portion of your 
paper just mentioned, particularly the last. 

To proceed with my animadversions then, 
for I suppose you will think I have already 
commenced them. I will observe of your 
anecdote of the Banker and the King, that 
(in my opinion) it is in manner and matter, 
lively and entertaining; and contains this 
moral, that man is naturally prone to idola- 
try. Of the tale of Monsieur L. and his 
adulterous ward and wife, that it is roman- 
tic, and if true, tends to confirm the doctrine 
of human depravity. The tale of the Per- 
sian Minister is quite natural—exhibits the 
vanity and folly of princes, and the cowar- 
dice of parasites—also evinces the doctrine 
of human depravity. Night, by R. Mont- 
gomery, is above my commendation—it is 
smooth, chaste, rational, and devout. A 
mother’s love, a sketch—is a beautiful and 
just tribute. The Foundling of Nuremberg, 
rather a nonsensical romance—but if true, 
holds up to view inveterate corruption. The 
narrator of the story of the Roman Ban- 
ditti, either made a mistake in respect to the 
first crime committed by that legitimate son 
of the Romish Church, or he considered 
theft no crime at all. This diabolical cha- 
racter exhibits in bold relief the old doc- 
trine of human depravity, as fostered by a 
false religion. 


Parting interview with Emmet, is tender 


and affecting. Did he fall by justice? 


Of Simon Slow’s letter, it is enough to 
say, bagatelle. But Harold to Geraldine, 
appears to me throughout, to be the vision- 
ary effusions of an inmate of the Pennsyl- 
vania Hospital; or at least of a promising 
candidate for a cell in that benevolent in- 
stitution. An Hour with a Coquette, more 
bagatelle, but of a finer texture than Simon 
Slow’s. 
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And now I make my bow to your editor- 
ship. Your predilection in favour of Sun- 
day mails, and your desire to enlist your 
fair patrons on the same side, are sufficiently 
apparent; as well as your adroitness in 

‘dressing up the subject so as to adapt it to 
their taste. Before you introduce the ob- 
servations of Dr. Harrison and Mr. Morti- 
mer, you assure your fair readers that there 
is nothing in them indelicate or tinged with 
infidelity. Is there no indelicacy in ascrib- 
ing to the Protestant Church in the United 
States, the ambitious designs and corrupt 
worldly policy, which has ever character- 
ized the Church of Rome—that monster of 
iniquity? No indelicacy in personifying the 
religious part of the community of this coun- 
try, as an old termigant dressed in breeches? 
With respect to the assertion, that in the 
observations referred to, there is no tinge of 
infidelity, you have, without intending it 
perhaps, come nearer to the truth; not a 
tinge truly, but dyed in the wool, warp, and 
woof: for I hold, that there is no stronger 
evidence of infidelity than a disregard of 

the Sabbath. This Mr, Mortimer, or dead 
i sea, as his name signifies, has, like that pool 
of bitter waters, emitted a noisome vapour; 
poor man, let him not depart for Spain, or 
Portugal, or Italy, in search of bondage and 
slavery; he is already in full possession of 
them; and there is no country wherein he 
may more freely and fully luxuriate in all 
the privilege of loquacious ignorance and 
blind prejudice. 


Dr. Harrison said, that no proposition had 
ever been made till now in this country to 
connect politics and religion—taking for 
granted that it had now been made by the 
professors—of religion, in attempting to 
stop the Sunday mails—he deprecates in 
ue common-place phrase, the evils resulting 
a from such a connexion;—and finally con- 

cludes, by informing his hearers, that should 
this project of stopping the Sunday mails 
succeed, a revolution would be effected in 
all human concerns! It is wonderful indeed 
‘how the world could have rolled on prior 
to the establishment of these wonder work- 
ing Sunday mails! But it seems that the Dr. 
admits, quite liberally admits, that the origin 
of stopping the mails on Sunday, may have 
been suggested by some scrupulous regards 
to the sanctity of the day, called Sunday— 
(quere, did not his progenitors call it First- 
day?) Having manifested such unlooked for 
liberality, he will condescend also to admit, 
that the act of putting these Sunday mails 
into motion did precede the attempt to stop 
them. Was this act constitutional? Did 
Congress possess the power to enact laws 
establishing Sunday mails? On this ques- 
tion, as it appears to me, rests the whole 
controversy. -If the several states trans- 
ferred to the general government the power 
uy of abolishing the Sabbath, and of disfran- 
chising that numerous, and I| trust I may 
venture to say, respectable class of citizens, 
who are not willing to renounce their reli- 
1 gion, and disregard its sacred institutions. 
If it can be found in the Federal Constitu- 
tion that the states transferred this power; 
even then it might be a question, whether 
- the people would be amenable to laws ema- 
nating therefrom—yet there would be some 
ground for the opposition made by. the ad- 
vocates of this innovation, 


But the christian’s Sabbath, Sunday, has 


= 
« 


been recognized by the laws of all the ori- 
ginal states, as a holy day, and sanctioned 
as such, by most of them, by penal statutes. 
Now, it is not probable that these states 
would, could, or did transfer to the general 
government the power to desecrate what 
they had always, and still continued to con- 
secrate: in the same degree, it is not proba- 
ble that Congress possess the power of es- 
tablishing Sunday mails, and thereby of 
contravening the laws of these several 
states within the jurisdiction of each. Itis, 
therefore, highly probable at least, that 
those enactments of Congress relative to 
Sunday mails, are unconstitutional and ar- 
bitrary. Let us carry this principle to its 
full extent—not in imitation of your doctor, 
in defiance of reason and common sense— 
but soberly and rationally. On the suppo- 
sition, then, that Congress possess the power 
which they have exercised in regard to the 
Sunday mails, may they not exercise the 
same power in reference to the treasury and 
to all the departments of government; so as 
to exclude christians in toto from every of- 
fice appertaining to the federal government? 
There is nothing in this supposition improb- 
able or revolting to common sense. They 
have already deprived christians of all par- 
ticipation in the emoluments of the Post- 
office department; what, then, is to hinder 
the extension of the same principle to all 
the other departments and offices of the 
general government? What is to avert this 
fearful catastrophe, what to obviate this 
usurpation of power, to preserve our liber- 
ties, yea our birthrights?) What but public 
sentiment, and the strenuous, unwearying, 
rational, and manly remonstrances of the 
oppressed—namely, the church, C. 
Great Valley of Virginia, March 17. 


For the Philadelphia Album. 
GERALDINE. 

Day after day declines, and still we are 
as strangers to each other. Your image is 
before me constantly, in my waking mo- 
ments and in mine hour of dreams, and yet 
the whole history of your thoughts is to me 
as a sealed fountain. I often see the rosy 
light of your cheek, the gloss of your curls, 
and the glory of your features. I mark the 
blush steal to your forehead, as your eye, 
for a moment, rests upon mine—-and in ano- 
ther moment, see the dark lash and white 
lid tremble above it, as it is bent abashed 
and timid to the earth. Must we never meet, 
Geraldine? Is the romance which these let- 
ters have kindled in your bosom to pass 
away for ever? Must that young and un- 
practised heart pour all its wealth of affec- 
tions into the bosom of another; must that 
fair cheek, and that small hand, and that 
red lip, all glow and thrill at the embraces 
of another? Is it in vain that I have hover- 
ed around you as your shadow, watching 
every change of countenance and every 
modulation of feature? Is it vain, that after 


long and lingering months of suspense and 
devotion, that I must forsake the shrine I 


have so fondly worshipped? No, no—it can- 
not be. The song of the nightingale is not 
heard, when its kindred spirit lies moulder- 
ingand dead. I know not that your bosom 
is cold towards me; I know not that your 
affections are chill as the waters of oblivion. 
But so leng as I have no certain evidence 
of this, perseverance shall be my motto. 


You remember my earlier epistles; the spi- 


rit that dictated them is still untamed. I 
would not for an instant be insolent; it is 
not my nature, and even if it were, that na- 
ture would change before the spell of your 
affections. Since my last, I have been bowed 
down by pain and sickness—have closed my 
eyes wearily, not knowing whether they 
would open in this or in another world. 
The damp dews of death seemed gathering 
around my forehead, and the shadows of 
that eternal valley gathered over my soul. 
Still your image was before me. I dreamed 
of paradise, and of the spotless purity of 
the beings who are there assembled. I 
thought of my passion for Geraldine, as of 
one of the noblest feelings of my nature— 
one entirely divested of all earthly impu- 
rity; and in these thoughtsI washappy. I 
raised my emaciated hands to heaven, and 
poured out my soulin prayer. Your name, 
Geraldine, mingled in that prayer. Oh, that 
you may pass away from this world before | 
the fingers of time have grasped the roses of 
beauty. Oh, that you may pass into a hap- 
pier estate, before the heart that is now fresh 
and ardent— 
‘* Chaste as the flake on Ararat,’’— 

shall become embittered with sin, and tinged 
with guilt. Iam no misanthrope. I love my 
fellows with a brother’s love; but when I 
see so many who, in their early days, appear 
consecrated to some high purpose, falling 
like the arch-fiend, never to rise again, I 
pity the destiny of human nature. How 
many of the young and beautiful have passed 
from the high places of reputation even in 
my day. Look yonder! Zelia Moore was 
once the theme of many a poet’s song—the 
toast of many a gallant youth—the young, 
beautiful, and gifted. Her heart was en- 
trapped in the snares of a villain; she loved 
as woman ever loves, with all her soul, her 
mind and strength, and for that love she 
sacrificed what was more precious to her 
than life. Behold her now—pale, emaciat- 
ed, and forlorn; look at the despair that 
seems buried in the hollow and dying beau- 
ty of that eye! Look at the wretchedness 
that clothes her features asa garment. De- 
spised and disowned by her kindred, she 
lingers through a life which is cursed with 
the darkest of all curses—that of infamy. 

And yet this being was once happy, and 
bright as you,Geraldine. Her heart was as 
pure, her prospects were as brilliant. Be- 
ware, I beseech you beware, how you trifle 

with your affections. What is there that 

woman will not sacrifice for the idol of her 

bosom? Nothing—all must bow down before 

one all-subduing passion. She isa creature 

whose whole happiness is locked up in her 

heart—a being, living and rioting in the 

out pourings of her affections. Yours I know 

are fresh and untrammelled. You dream 

of the hour when you shall give up all 

your soul to the man of your choice; when 

you shall tell him without a blush every 

thought that swells in your bosom; when 

you shall throw your white arms around 


him, and exclaim— 


“ Thou art all 
“ That this wild heart would eling to!” 


Dearest Geraldine, would that that hour 
was mine. Forgive the haste with which I 
have written this letter. Remember me 
kindly. For the present, farewell. 


HarRo.p. 


The editor of the Daily Chronicle is out 


yet lives in his works; of which no one, ex- 
pecting to be read in decent society, will 
venture to say that a large portion has not 
been written in absolute scorn of all that 
the world holds sacred.”” What nonsense 
is this! No one of Byron’s works will ven- 
ture to say, that a large portion has not been 
written, &c. What a sensible critic is he of | 
the Chronicle! 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
SaturDay, Aprit 10, 1830. 


The summary conduct of the President, 
in reference to the parties concerned in the 
late duel, has been a subject of discussion 
throughout the country since its announce- 
ment. As a political measure it will no [| 
doubt be considered popular, but we much | 7 
question whether the American people can | 


cise of authority. The excitement against 
Hunter is so great at this moment, that the 
punishment, so far as he is concerned, would 
not generally be reprehended; but when it 
is extended to all the parties, especially 
those who were solicitous to prevent the un- 
fortunate occurrence, we cannot but de- 
nounce it as unjust, if not arbitrary. 

It is understood that, in this miscellany at 


commenting upon a case like the present; 


fidence from the opinions of the President, 
holding ourselves responsible as we do to 
no party banner. 

When it is recollected that General Jack- 
has participated in several duels, and that 
most of the officers holding high places in 
the navy, are likewise culpable in this par- | 
ticular, and the very essence and principle 
of justice is that a man should be heard be- 
fore he is punished, we cannoi but conceive 
the measure of the President a bad prece- 
dent, if not vindictive policy, and as such, 


in the spirit of an independent press, con- 
demn it. 


The Yorkville Pioneer.—The last number 
of this paper contains three columns of cu- 
rious composition devoted to our humble 
selves. Its editor says, in reference to our 
previous notices of his sheet, “ none but the 
galled jade have winced, and foamed, and 
fretted!” The galled jade have winced have 
she. We would respectfully suggest to the 
editor of this astute journal, a few lessons 
from some disciple of Murray. They would 
afford infinite advantage in his somewhat 
blundering attempts to murder the king’s 
English. He further observes, in vindica- 
tion of his sheet, “ we print as good a paper 
as the backwoods afford.” We never before 


were apprised that Yorkville, in South Ca- 
rolina, was classed among the backwoods; 
but as the Yorkville Pioneer says so, we can 
scarcely believe otherwise hereafter, and 
shall of a consequence esteem its editor 
somewhat tinged with the rudeness and 
illiteracy, so characteristic of the region of 
which he professes himself a member. It is 
a pity the community of Yorkville should 
be disgraced by so contemptible an affair as 
the Pioneer. We can produce a gross of 
school boys in Jess thana week, who would 


against Moore’s Byron. He says—“ Byron! 


conduct it with more intelligence than that 
which characterizes it at present. 


tolerate such a hasty and ungenerous exer- | 


least, we stand aloof from the question of a 
politics, and cannot, therefore, be consider- 7 
ed as amenable to party regulations when 7 


and it is therefore we dissent with more con- 4 | 
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“The same number to which we have re- 
ferred above, contains a long communica- 
tion in reference to the “ audacity” of this 


journal, signed “‘ Sydney.” This “Sydney” 


is probably the silliest scribbler whose com- 
munications are thrown before the eyes of 
the public. If he chooses to come out un- 
der his own proper signature, and we are 
satisfied of his respectability of charac- 
racter, though we cannot be so of his mind, 
it is possible we may place his nose between 
our thumb and finger, gently compressing 
it. Otherwise we cannot meddle with as- 
sassins. At all events, the game is too low; 
we cannot occupy our columns with no- 
ticing individuals, who are as motes in the 
blaze of public reputation. 


HONOUR. 

The following is a passage from an elo- 
quent reply of George D. Prentice, in vin- 
dication of northern honour and morality. 
We quote it not so much that its sentiments 
are congenial with our own, as to show the 
power of Prentice as a writer. 


“ What ts southern ‘ honour’—that prin- 
ciple which makes the south so strong, and 
the want of which render us so ‘ weak’ and 
‘timid?? What will southern honour allow 
its votaries? Let us lay aside our bibles, our 
prayer-books, our catechisms—the ‘ chival- 
ric south’ will be judged by no such crite- 
rion—the rules are comprehended by no 
‘honourable’ man. Let us, then, take the 
civil laws of any refined people—let us ap- 
peal to the statutes of an enlightened com- 
munity, let us try southern honour at a tribu- 
nalerected by man—civilized, polite man— 
and see what his ‘honour’ allows. It allows 
you to slander and defame—to rob a man of 
his reputation, even of his ‘ honour’ itself, 
should that be a portion of it—to ruin and 
blast female character by the same means, 
or worse yet, by debauchery. itallows you 
to plunder your neighbour of his estate by 
gambling, and cheating even at that—and 
to make him drunk upon all occasions, that 
you may seduce his wife or daughter. If, 
after all these benevolent offices, the victim 
should be so unreasonable as to expostulate, 
‘honour’ allows you to run him through 
with a dirk, or blow out his brains with a 
pistol. It allows you to violate the most 
solemn pledges—to blast the happiness, and 
take the lives of as many of your acquaint- 
ance as pleases your honour to select, pro- 
vided you will risk your own life in the 
Operation. ‘Stop,’ says one of our readers, 
‘you are describing pirates—not any hon- 
ourable portion of men in this republic.’ 
We grant, that pirates can do no more— 
nay, they usually touch nothing but proper- 
ty and life—yet we dosay, and no southern 
of any intelligence dare deny the assertion, 
that all the crimes we have named are daily 
practised by men of untarnished ‘ honour’ 
among them, by men of high standing and 
high feelings, ‘the chivalric sons of the 
south!’ And from this high ground of south- 
ern ‘ honour,’ the summit level of piracy, to 
northern honour—i. e. ‘mere morality’— 
there is a descent—a ‘ sinking!” 

“True it is, as the writer says of us, our 
honour is morality. To be peaceable and 
forbearing at all times in personal inter- 
course is, with us, to be virtuous. The 
qualities and feelings, with which this 
wretched madman would reproach us, are 
Our proudest eulogium, and have yet to 
learn, that, in a contest with pirates, or 
those who are governed by the same laws, 
We are inferior in courage to our antago- 
hists. We have yet to learn, that caitiffs 
and miscreants ‘make better soldiers than 
honest men, who go forth at the call of their 
country. We have no wish to stir these 
inflammatory topics—or to discuss the rela- 
tive military strength of the north and south 
as if they might soon be arrayed in hostile 
tanks—but we cannot avoid noticing the 
aspect of affairs, and if Senators in their 
high places, and scribblers in their low ones, 


—_ 


send forth their united cry for disunion from 
the south of the Potomac, and spit their ve- 
nom at New England in every varied form 
of abuse and vituperation, we must be al- 
lowed to say in reply, that we hold their 
bullying slang, and their principles of hon- 
our and of politics, in equal and utter con- 
tempt and derision. We have no wish to 
compel them to relinquish their mathema- 
tics, or desist from any calculations they 
may institute, touching the value of the 
union—we only caution them to commence 
with proper data, and give their slaves, in- 
furiated with revenge and the hope of free- 
dom, a place in the computation. As for 
their calculations of New England courage 
and vigour in the day of battle—we bid him 
beware, who tempts the thunder-cloud, an- 
ticipating a spark only, it may be a bolt, 
which, instead of being conducted safely to 
the ground by ‘ chivalrous sentiments’ shall 
bury master and slave in one promiscuous 
ruin.” 


We cannot decipher the long communi- 
cation which we have received from Chil- 
licothe, Ohio, signed Lucius. Ifthe writer 
expects his articles to appear inthis journal, 
his chirography must be rendered more 
legible. 


Mr. S. H. Barlow, the Post Master at St. 
Albans, Vt. writes us, under date of March 
26th, that one of our subscribers in that 
place has not taken the paper from the Post 
Office since the first of January, and adds, 
‘*T have not given notice that the paper is 
not taken out till now!”? For which neglect, 
said Mr. Barlow deserves to lose his office. 


The Post Master at Owego, N. Y. whom 
we a fortnight since, charged with neglect 
in not delivering our paper, writes us that 
the error occurred in consequence of there 
being two Post Offices in New York, one 
called Oswego, the other Owego. He further 
observes, the similarity in the names of these 
offices tends to frequent mistakes. We would 
suggest to the Post Master General, the pro- 
priety of having the name of one of them 
changed, as the government is very little 
profited by newspapers travelling through 
the country without it being possible to dis- 
cover their place of destination. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 

Poems, by an American.—Carter & Hen- 
dee, of Boston, have published a volume 
with this title. We are indisposed, and have 
been so for a fortnight past. Our readers 
must therefore be satisfied with the follow- 
ing notice of this work, for which we are 
indebted to our friend WHITTIER :— 


“The volume before us, a thin and modest 
duodecimo, is from the pen of Henry Picx- 
ERING, Esq. This gentleman has been con- 
siderably abused by some of our conceited 
critics: but seldom has abuse been more un- 
deservedly applied than in the case of this 
writer. He has indeed little of the brillian- 
cy and glitter which distinguish a consider- 
able portion of the writings of our most 
popular poets. But there is a uniform sweet- 
ness and delicacy in his verse, perfectly con- 
genial to the feelings of sensitive and re- 
tiring genius. Like Bryant, he seldom 
astonishes by the wild and irregular intro- 
duction of a splendid thought, flashing like 
a solitary diamond amidst the coarse and 
common earth; and his taste seems to have 
led him to dwell upon the loveliness of na- 
ture; and the influence of the milder and 
gentler feelings of humanity, rather than 
upon the darkness and storm of the one, and 
the fierce passions of the other. He loves 
to paint the exquisite tints of the sunset 
cloud, and the arching of the rainbow; but 
he attempts no sketches of the over-hanging 
tempest, when the whole heaven is one 


tossing sea of vapour, and the quick light. 
ning is abroad on its errand of vengeance. 

“The manner in which this volume was 
published, is perfectly in accordance with 
our ideas of the author. He did not publish 
for money—hardly even, for reputation as 
a writer ;—but for the satisfaction of himself 
and a few of his friends. Only twenty-five 
copies were printed. 

“We givean extract from ‘ The Hudson.’ 
It is a beautiful passage of rich description: 


‘“« Has the sun drain’d thy founts ? 
Or hast thou swerv’d from thy majestic course ? 

As proudly onward sweep thy waves to day, 

As when thy mighty: springs were first unlock’d, 
To swell the exulting main! But where are now 
Thine ancient honours? Where thy boundless wood 
And sea of leaves? O’ershadowing hill and vale 
Magnificent !—The daring man who urg’d 
Erewhile, his power adventurous through thy deep, 
And saw, shoot like a meteor o’er the tide, 

The Indian skiff, and wild eyes peering out 

The densest shades, beheld thee, wondrous stream : 
In all thy grandeur. Mountains that beneath 

Thy undiscoverable depths once stretch’d 

Their giant feet, then in the blue heavens 
Precipitous rose with their incumbent woods ; 

And lofty verdurous tufts, more beautiful 

Than aigret upon Soldan’s diadem, 

Crown’d each bold crag: while from thy northern founts, 
Even to the ocean’s brim, dark forests spread,— 
Which waving with the evening breeze or morn's, 
Alternate threw their broad continuous shade 

O’er half thy watery realm.”’ 


The New York Amulet is quite a delight- 
ful little miscellany. The fifth number, 
which is before us, contains articles from 
several of our best writers. The prize story, 
which we have copied from its pages, al- 
though not an effort of much power, is writ- 
ten in a very delightful style, and reflects 
no little credit on its promising author. We 
have seen it stated in one or two of the pa- 
pers, that there is something mysterious in 
the design of the Amulet. The Western 
Courier for example, says—“ the Amulet is 
a gross imposition on the public, and the 
proprietors thereof are entitled for their re- 
ward to the execrations of every good mem- 
ber of society!’’ How is this, friend Courier? 
In what does the imposition consist? We 
know the editor of the Amulet to bea Uni- 
versalist preacher, but that it was hisdesign 
to disseminate his peculiar doctrines, under 
the cloak and through the columns of the 
Amulet, we have yet to learn. We think 
the editor of the Amulet would do well to 
take some notice of so heinous a charge as 
that preferred by the Courier. 


Whilst alluding to this work, we may as 
well take some notice of the somewhat in- 
flated tone of the prospectus. The editor 
states, as the principal recommendation of 
this miscellany, that ‘‘ the enttre services of 
a distinguished literary gentleman, late 
from London, formerly editor of the Lon- 
don Literary Magnet, contributor to the 
New Monthly Magazine, Literary Gazette, 
&ec. are engaged for the New York Amulet. 
Another gentleman, forinerly of London, 
who is favourably known in literary circles, 
has kindly promised to become a regular 
contributor to our columns.” 


This is evidently all puffery, and how- 
ever credulous brother Jonathan may be, 
generally speaking, we much question whe- 
ther he can swallow a dose so nauseous. 
Does Mr. Fisk imagine that a man’s having 
contributed to a London Monthly Maga- 
zine, or having been the editor of an ob- 
scure literary journal there, is any potent 
recommendation to the people of this coun- 
try? If so, he is greatly in error. We have 
learned to scribble ourselves, at least suffi- 
ciently well for semi-monthly miscellanies, 
and a work of the kind that is solely depen- 
dent upon the productions of Englishmen 
for its tone and character, is not calculated 
to flourish abundantly here. 


We do not say these things in any spirit 
of unkindness, but there is so much puffery 
and underhanded trickery among many of 
our literary journals, that we have deter- 
mined to say what we think upon the sub- 
ject, always holding ourselves liable to 
error, and open to reproof. 


T'he Kaleidescope is the title of a new lite- 
rary paper just attempted at Washington, 
D.C. The first number is before us, is very 
neatly printed, and the selections are happy. 


The Backwoodsman is the title of another 


| quite spirited affair just attempted at Xenia, 


Ohio. It is published by F. & W. D. Gal- 
lagher, and it is got up with much neatness, 
considering its location. 


A new tragedy.—We have been favoured 
with the perusal of a new tragedy, entitled 
* Cataline.” It is from the pen of a literary 
gentleman of this city, and has been written 
expressly for Mr. Forrest. It is highly cre- 
ditable to its author, and well adapted te 
stage representation. 


ARNOLD THE TRAITOR.—a Tracey. 


A correspondent furnishes a specimen of a 
national Tragedy, which he has lately written, 
and in which he proposes, by his own success, 
to do away with the idea so generally enter- 
tained at this time, that the period from which 
his subject is drawii, is not sufficiently remote 
to afford any valuable materiel to the Drama- 
tist. He seems to think this objection to the 
use of recent events in works of imagination, 
founded upon a popular error, and arising as 
much from the incompetency of those who have 
so frequently made the attempt hitherto and 
without success, as from any other cause. He 
is willing to admit to a certain extent, with 
CAMPBELL, that ‘ distance lends enchantment 
to the view,’ but he contends with Byron’s 
Cain, that there are some things which viewed 
nearest, are more than ever beautiful. This 
we are disposed to grant in the case of a fair 
lady, for being near-sighted ourselves, we real- 
ly perceive but little loveliness in a distant sur- 
vey; how far the argument may avail in a mat- 
ter of dramatic representation, is quite another 
thing: and really, the principal question involy- 
ed has been so frequently discussed, and in such 
a variety of ways, that we have not the slight- 
est disposition to meddle more with the matter. 
We shall content ourselves therefore with mak- 
ing a moderate extract from the piece before 
us, in order to show the style and manner of 
the author. Upon the merits of the piece as 
a whole, we shal] say nothing; for, to confess 
the truth, we have not read it positively through. 
and the parts which did come under our notice 
were but casually attended to. We cannot 
think, however, that the design of the drama is 
in any wise an eligible one. The incidents are 
not sufficiently rapid for the quick succession 
of action required on the stage, and there is no 
proper catastrophe. The death of Anpre 
cannot be shown on the stage in that light, 
without such a violation of History as will sa- 
tisfy us, at once, that the events are too fresh 
in the memory of the people, not to support the 
original objection to the use of a subject so 
near at home. But again, we say, we have 
read the piece much too hastily and with too 
little care, to speak upon it boldly, and shall 
therefore put an extract into the hands of the 
reader, and let him see what can be made out 
of it. 

Act 1.—Scene 3. 

Arnold.—Another insult! Jameson! By Heavens! 
Each day brings something new, to thwart my aim: 
What think you, hath the commissary done? 

Jameson.—I know not. 

Arnold.—Refused my order for a small inerease 
Of private stores; and at a time, like this, 
When, as he knows full well, I must prepare 
Some fit reception for my visiters. 

Jumeson.—He hath refused you. 

Arnold.—Utterly refused 
Nor spared his private comment, as I learn;— 
Bidding me be more temperate, and less tree, 


In my demands on Congress, and what not— 
For which, be sure, he shall receive my thanks, 
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Jameson.—Then you are lacking in your monthly 

store ?— 

Arnold.—No! I have had the order for the month 
Answered in full; but then, my mode of life 
Demands increase, and, heretofore, has had 
Some small indulgence from the men in power. 
What novel freak now apes them into change, 

Is from me yet withheld; but, let them pause— 
Or I may lesson them in other guise 
Than they at present dream of. 
Jameson.—What have you done?— 
Arnold.—Sent back, once more. 
That I should be reduced 
To such base practice, as to beg for that, 
In courtly terms, which should be had at once, 
On the bare intimation of my want! 
But I have sent to learn by whose commands 
I am denied; and here my messenger, 
With big and swelling looks, brings back response. 
Ho, Irving—speak—what says the man, I pray? 

Irving.—In sooth, your Excellency, but he spoke 
So much at large, I know not what he said, 
Precise upon the question, that I bore:— 

But much he prattled of extravagance,— 
Unseemly living, indisereet indulgence,— 
Which bore upon you. Thereupon I stay’d 
The argument at once, and briefly task’d 
His answer straightly to your clear demand. 
Arnold.—W ell—what said he then? 

Irving. —Peevishly, it seem’d 
At interruption of a well conn’d speech— 
He bade me tell you, that his orders came 
Direct from Congress, where, it seems, report, 
Made long ere this, had straitened you thus much. 

Arnold.—From Congress,—Ha! Perdition—— 

Jameson.—It is strange! 

Arnold.—Strange, did you say’ No, no—it is not 

strange— 
It has been ever so, and so will be 
Forever. Tis republican and wise, 
To swallow camels and disgorge a gnat;— 
To feed some favoured priticely popinjay, 
With wanton hands and millions idly spent, 
And boast of fitting, proper, gratitude; : 
While the next moment, to the humble plaint 
Of some o’er-task’d and almost worn out slave, 
They hurl a plain denial in his teeth, 
And prate of his great license; lecture him 
Through the base pipes of artisans and clerks 
Of his most lavish practice, yet require 
A double service from him, just to prove 
Some way, methinks, their liberality! 

Jameson.—It is the vice of government, where all 
Have equal voices. In a common choice 
We find no individual favourite, 

But rather one, having no preference, 
And therefore less endangering each one. 
A temporizing, time-subservient man 
Is he, who is a common favourite— 
Honest opinion has no chance with him, 
Being too blunt and sturdy, unfamiliar.—— 
For this the people have no favourite, 
But him who is their foe, and like a leech 
Clings only till well fill’d. 
Irving.—And that’s not soon. 
Jameson, what should I think of 
this? 
Strikes it not full upon my dignity 
not a grievous wrong! 

Jameson.—Nay, nay, you rate it high— 
Straiten’d by lengthen’d struggle, and untaught 
By stern experience of the arts of war, 

Our rulers lack the ready wit to find 

Meet entertainment for the vast expense, 
Growing upon our novel enterprise. 

Let but the press of sudden exigence 
Subside, soe we shall all be well repaid 
The toils of war, and each unpleasant want 
That is most irksome now. 

Arnold.—This would do well ' 

For argument of strength to some poor suitor, 
Who craves for nightly aid, his compensation; 
And for the loss of hay, or grain, or beef, 
Winds up his plaints, with dollars, dimes and cents. 
I make no pray’r like his, and only ask 
My current, day-by-day, expenditure, 
Meetly considered; and by Heavens! I hear 
A ghostly sermon, from a sodden clerk, 
Touching the grave of fast and abstinence. 
I tell thee, Jameson, I have not fought, 
In this close measurement; nor weighed the strokes, 
Made by my sword, in _— counterpoise 

n 


With my months pay and skeleton reward! 
Jameson.—That you have not, I, too, can well at- 
test— 


Your arm has been a weighty one; your skill 
Important to decision of this issue— 
But who will get reward, meet to his toil 
In this our war for freedom? There’s not one 
Of all our leaders, who, if present pay 
Be all the lore, would find his ’vantage long, 
In the pitch’d field and sortie of the night, 
Forced march and perilous venture, when the stars 
Look forth, more like deep, ominous eyes of gloom, 
Than lights to guide or cheer us. 
Arnold.—W hat then, 
. Good Jameson, hold you meet reward, 
For service such as yours? Seant pay, and food 
Close measured by a commissary clerk, 
Scarce pure at times and always limited, 
Are no great lures to blood and stratagem. 
Jameson.—I am a soldier, Arnold—one who 
stands. 
Not singular in men’s eyes, and 
May not be measured by our Washington’s, 


Yet his reward is mine, tho’ not so great. 

Arnold.—What call you that. 

Jameson.—I’ve lain thro’ the 

Upon a shelterless plain, paved with the snow 

Still falling, with no pillow for my head, 

And searce a soldier’s cloak around my frame— 

That day, we had not eaten; yet my heart 

Was wrought into devotion, when I thought 

Upon the vast toil we had underta’en, 

The mighty glory and the rich reward 

We laboured for our children. I have one, 

A fair sweet boy, and him I thought of then— 

And my worn spirit lightened, when I said, 

Unconscious in the gloom, that boy shall be 

Heir to a mighty legacy—his Freedom—_ 

I would not be the father to a slave! 

Arnold.—-A noble thought—-A very princely 
thought— 

But this reward belongs not to the chief 

Who leads our armies. He fights for no fair son. 

Jameson.—You do him wrong, for he hath many 
sons— 

His eye takes in this nation at a glance, 

And all it various children are his own! 


THE RIVALS. 

This work has been well received among the 
lovers of romance writing; and is acknowledg- 
ed to be—after the unrivalled productions of 
Walter Scott—among the very best, of the 
present book-making age. We seldom have 
inclination to do more than turn over the leaves 
of the lighter productions of the day, and skim 
their diversified contents; but the first story 
in the work before us, which bears the title 
commencing this article, certainly possesses 
beauties and attractions to invite to a second 
and more careful perusal. The author has 
shown great power at description; and pictures 
the fashionable scenery of Wicklow—the thea- 
tre of his narrated events—in as graphic, vivid 
a manner, as could be drawn by the pencil of 
an experienced artist. He leads you out to 
the “lake beyond the ruins,” a cold and mo- 
tionless expanse of water, prisoned in by moun- 
tains of rugged granite, and shows youa ing 
solitude for those who are weary of the turmoi 

and agitating pursuits of the city, and who wish 
to revive the recollections of more youthful and 
careless days. Standing in the midst of his 
own created haunts, and under the deep inspi- 
ration of his fanciful workings, you at once feel 
the truth that is too bright even for the eagle 
eye of reason to contemplate. “ Ambition seems 
a dream, philosophy a guess, the spirit seems to 
mount above its tenement, and to behold the 
passions, the faculties, the sciences, and the 
occupations of man at that leisurely elevation 
where alone it can become acquainted with 
their relative value.” 

In bis portraiture too, of the various grades 
of Irish character, he has scarcely ever been 
excelled. He presents a group of living, of 


thinking and of moving beings, such as a visiter 
would meet with in his rambles through the 
villages and seclusions of a section of Ireland. 
Neither does he hesitate to excite them when 
occasion requires, through fear of his inability 
to control the passions. He has penetrated 
to the inmost recesses of the human heart, and 
has brought out invaluable materials from its 
depths, which none but a master’s skill could 
mould and fashion into the shapes before us. 
The heroine of the story is Esther Wilder- 
ming, a beautiful, blooming girl of eighteen, 
with quick, keen feelings, lively fancy, and a 
strain of patriotic enthusiasm running under- 
neath a girlish simplicity of manners. ‘The 
adventures commence in ’98, during the pro- 
gress of the memorable internal troubles in the 
south of Ireland; and her family was one fated 
to suffer deeply for the sins of the rival parties. 
The rivals are Francis Riordan and Richard 
Lacy. The former of these is highly gifted, 
highly educated, patriotic even to a want of 
wisdom, and disinterested to a chivalrous de- 
gree. He becomes acquainted with the object 
of his affections while a student at the semi- 
nary, situated not far from the dwelling of her 
parents. The attachment is mutual, the pas- 
sion on both sides strong and deep; their souls 
soon begin to think the same language, and 
their hearts to beat in unison with each other. 
Richard Lacy is a young magistrate, who 
seeks preferment by an emulative display of 
zeal and activity in the discharge of his duties. 
During the disturbance alluded to above, it was 
necessary to form a constabulatory force in all 
the baronies, for the purpose of overawing the 
discontented peasantry. Lacy is one of the 


prompters of these forces, and soon becomes an 


object of terror to the peasantry, and in high 
favour with the privy council. He too loves 
Esther with a strong and deep rooted affection; 
and in his suit, has the advantage of the par- 
tialities of her mother—who, dying about this 
time, enjoins upon “her child” to marry the 
“ favourite at the Castle.” 

Francis, however, by an imprudent step, in 
plotting the escape of a prisoner, becomes lia- 
ble to the laws, and is in danger of losing his 
head. He bids adieu to his love, flees the 
country, and enlists in the South American ser- 
vice, where he participates in the fatigues, the 
privations and the heart-sicknesses of that le- 
gion of unfortunates whose miserable fate is 
still spoken of with a sorrowful heart by many 
a childless parent in their native land. Dur- 
ing his absence of three or four years, Esther 
becomes an orphan, and goes to reside with 
her maternal uncle. Tidings arrive that her 


| beloved has paid the debt of nature, within the 


tropics; andshe, with great reluctance, consents 
to yield her hand to his hated rival. The mar- 
riage contract is signed, and the ceremony is 
to be performed in a few hours which is to wed 
her forever. She is scarcely able to bear up 
under the load of anxiety and grief, which 
presses upon her mind; when on receiving a 
brief note in the hand writing and with the 
signature of her deceased Francis, she actually 
sinks away breathless and cold. Francis, from 
his situation as a rebel, prefers concealment, 
and does not catch even a glance of his fair one. 
He watches the funeral obsequies, and deter- 
mines to rescue her remans from the family 
tomb of the despised Lacy. 
night, and with the aid of a single servant, he 
succeeds in penetrating the dark cemetery, and 
disinterring the body which had been coffined 
about three days. It is conveyed to a cottage, 
where during several hours of sleepless watch- 
ing, very much to the astonishment of the 
mourning lover, the body exhibits signs of life, 
and is subsequently restored. 

We would fain pursue the incidents of the 
volume, and thread the various thrilling scenes 
which rise up at the touch of this successful 
author; but our limits forbid it. The reader, 
to judge of the story, must peruse the whole; 
and as an additional inducement after what we 
have written, we shall omit to give the eclair- 
cissement, or any clue to the termination of the 
romance. 


SELECTIONS. 


THE VEGETATIVE PISTOL. 
THE COURT OF REQUESTS, 


O'Reilly vs. Fagan.—This case came on to 
be heard before the Commissioners, on Satur- 
day last, and excited a good deal of amusement 
in a very crowded court. We have obtained, 
(says the London paper from which we ex- 
tract it,) an accurate short-hand report of the 
proceedings : 

Crier. Timm O*Reilly! 

Tim. Here, your Onor! 

Crier. Larry Fagan! 

Larry. Aint I under your nose? 

Crier. Come into court! and the plaintiff 
and defendant entered, each taking his sconce 
by the forelock, and dragging it down as an 
apology for an obedience. 

Commissioners. Well! Mr. OReilly, what 
have you to say against Mr. Fagan? 

Tim. A great dale, your Onor. 

Commissioner. Make it as short as you can, 
Mr. O*Reilly, for we have abundance of busi- 
ness this morning. How was this debt of 39s. 
113d. incurred? 


Tim. Devil an incur there’s in it, plase your 
Onor; bekase its the price of a fowling piece 
of mine that he has, and I can’t get it out of 
his clutches by no means at all. 

Commissioner. Did you lend it to him? 

Tim. Devil a lend your Onor. 

Commissioner. Did you sell it to him? 

Tim. Devil a sell your Reverence? 

Commissioner. Come, then, tell us all about 
it? 

Tim. And that I will, your worship, (and he 
wiped his mouth, and pulled up his unmention- 
ables.) You must know, your worship, that 
this man, that is to say, Larry F here’s fa- 
ther and mine were gossips, and lived at Scul- 


In the depths of 


Commissioner. At where? 4 

Tim. At Scullabogue, to be sure, ad Onor. | 

Commissioner. I’m afraid I should split my | 
scull if I were to have that name to repeat a A 
ten. 

Tim. Devil a split, your Onor, ’tisn’t a little § 
thing that'd split that. (A laugh.) 

Commissioner. Go on, if you please. 

Tim. It’s that I will, your Onor. Larry 
Fagan’s father that’s there ; no, he’s not here| 
neither, bekase he’s dead; but Larry’s father’ | 
comes in one day to my father that’s dead too; | 
and says he, “ Tim,” for my father was a Tim © 
before me, “is it yourself that had lend’d me © 
your gun to shoot old grumpy ;” that was the 
name of a sow of his, your Reverence, because 
I think she’s dying of ould age, and I’d just put J 
her out of her misery ; “ Faith, and to be sure 
I will, says my father that was, but the devil. & 
powder or shot I have.” Never mind that, § 
says old Fagan, God rest his soul, powther or} 
no powther, |’ll be bound do for her; 
with that my father gives him the gun from off 7 
the mantel, where I remember it from the hour | 
of my birth, and out he goes; well, your Onor, — 
I thought I'd folly him to see the sow shot, and 
out I goes too. j 

Commissioner. What! then he went to” 
shoot the pig without powder or shot. d 

Tim. It’s truth you spake, your Onor; and 
I went to see him. 

Commissioner. And did he shoot the pig 
without ammunition ? 

Tim. It’s he that did. (Loud laughter in 
court.) 

Crier. Order! order! among them are peo- 
ple as is laughing! | 

Commissioner. Go on, Mr. OReilly, if you | 
please. 

Tim. Where was I? You put me out, and 
I forgot what I was saying. : 

Mr. Fagan, the defendant, here dryly said © 
“liars ought to have good memories.” 

Tim. towards Fagan, Who do | 
you calla liar, you spalpeen? I'd be after paint- 
ing your countenance for a farthing.” 

Commissioner. Not here, Mr. O*R. if you’ 
be so obliging. Go on, if you please, you were § 
just shooting the pig without powder or shot. 9 

Tim. So I was, your Onor, (aside—and 
turning with a ak towards Fagan, “ your 
soul to the gallows, I wish I had you in the | 
street.’”) 

Commissioner. Proceed: proceed: good Mr. 
O'Reilly. 

Tim. Yes, your Onor, where did you say I 
was? 

Commissioner. You were going to tell us 


how the defendant's father killed old grumpy, 
(laughter. ) 

Tim. Bad luck to that thief; he’s quite be- | 
wildered me. | 

Commissioner. Now, do go on, Mr. O’R. 
you went out, you say, with Mr. Fagan and © 
the gun. | 

Tim. I did, your Onor, and our dog Scabby | 
and we ope to Fagan’s hoggard, where the © 
poor owld sowl was, and so Mr. Fagan goes 
up to her, as she was lying on her back, and 7 
he says to her, “ God be good unto me,” and 
with the butt end of the gun he gave her a 
blow on the head that stopped her, your Onor, 
and after that he borrys my knife, and, by the 
same token here it is, (he produced an old 
pocket-knife,) and cut her throat—and so the 
devil a word more she spoke. 


Commissioner. My good fellow, what has 
this to do with the defendant? 


Tim. Whisht, and I'll tell you. Where was 
I? Well, so after he shot the sow— 
Commissioner. He didn’t shoot her, but 
knocked her brains out, and then cut her throat. 
Tim. Well, that’s the same thing, sure. 
Commissioner. It may be in Ireland, but 
not in this country; but come to the point. 
Tim. I’m coming as fast as a hors’d trot— 
Well, your Onor, owld Fagan took the gun 
home, and never returned it from that day to 
this, myself came over to this country to seek 
my fortune; and last Martlemas I heard as my 
father had gone to heaven, your Onor, the Lord 
be merciful to him! 
Mr. Fagan again interfered in his dry way: 
—<Be my conscience if he’s gone to heaven, 
he’s the last of the O’Reilly’s that will travel 
that road.” 


Tim. What’s that you say, you-——! 
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Commissioner. Never mind what he says, but 
finish your evidence. 

Tim. Devil a word more I’ve to say, barrin 
one day, when I went into Larry’s room there, 
what should I see but the same owld gun, as 
my father lent to his father, and which was 
never returned, and which is my property, be- 
cause it was my father’s before me; and it’s for 
the value of that same gun I brought him be- 


fore your Worship. 
Commissioner. Is that all you’ve got to say 
Mr. O'Reilly? 


Tim. It is, your worship, and what more 
would you have a body say? 

Commissioner. Not a word, you have said 
enough. Now, (turning to Mr. Larry Fagan,) 
what have you to say on this subject? 

Larry. Not much your Onor. 

Commissioner. The less the better; how do 
you account for the possession of this gun? 

Larry. Aisy enough, your worship. 

Commissioner. Come let us hear—have you 
got the gun in Court? 

Larry. To be sure I have, and a witness too; 
that’s better than a gun. 

Commissioner. Produce both. 

Larry. Mick, come in with the fowling 
piece; and Mick, a carroty headed bricklayer’s 
labourer, worked his way through the crowd to 
the presence of the Commissioner, with an old 
rusty musket in his hand. _ 

Commissioner. (Turning to O’Reilly.) Is 
that your gun? 

Tim. May be it ain’t. 

Commissioner. Is it, I ask you? 

Tim. Why to be sure it is. 

Commissioner. Well now, Mr. Fagan, call 
your witness. 

Larry. I needn’t call him, your Onor, for 
there he is (pointing to Mick.) 


Commissioner. Well, Mick, what’syourname 
besides Mick? 

Mick. Flanagan, your Onor. 

Commissioner. Well, Mr. Flanagan, what 


do you know about this gun? 

Mick. A good dale, your Onor. 

Commissioner. To whom does it belong? 

Mick. ‘To Larry Fagan and his father before 
him, to be sure, your Onor. 

Commissioner. How do you know that? 

Mick. Aisy enough, your Onor. 

Commissioner. When did you see it first? 

Mick. Och, a long time ago. 

Commissioner. Where? 

Mick. At owld Mr. Fagan’s at Scullabogue, 
to be sure. 

Commissioner. Can you remember how long 
ago? 

Mick. That I can’t; but I know it was quite 
a young thing when I first saw it. 

Commissioner. Quite new, I suppose you 
mean, Mr. Flanagan. 

Mick. Faith I don’t, your Reverence. I mane 
quite young, for it was not the bigness of my 
hand, when I clapped my two good looking eyes 
upon it. 

Commissioner. You don’t mean to say it 
grew to its present size from something of a 
smaller description? 

Mick. Don’t [, indeed, but I do, your Onor; 
for if it was the last word I had to say I remem- 
ber it when it was nothing but a pocket pistol! 
A loud roar of laughter here put the business of 
the Court to a stand still, and the Commission- 
ers themselves could no longer preserve their 
gravity. Mick looked astonished, for he did 
not seem advised of his having said any thing 
particularly humorous—but he was still more 
astonished when he was ordered out of Court 
for his bare-faced impudence, and saw the gun 
safely delivered into the ‘hand of Mr. O'Reilly, 
Who kissed it with as much fervour, as if he had 
just recovered a long-lost relative. 

Mr. Fagan also looked amazed, at the failure 
of his ingenious defence, and went away swear- 
ing he would employ Lawyer Phillips to bring 
the matter before the House of Lords. 


ANECDOTES OF RUSSIA. 
From the New Monthly Magazine. 


As I like to relieve myself as well as my read- 
ers, I shall here mention an anecdote, which I 
had from the mouth of the Englishman who 
was an eye-witness to the scene; it will give 
Some insight into the easy manner of disposing 
of some of the Czar’s subjects, and the difficulty 


when once the Police and the Government are 
kind enough to take them into their paternal 
keeping. 

On that fatal day which heralded Nicholas to 
the throne, to the utter exclusion of his elder 
brother, many lost their lives, many were con- 
demned to lose their heads, and some hundreds 
retired to the resort of the best society in Rus- 
sia—Siberia, It is, indeed, painful in the ex- 
treme to see the very little feeling usually 
manifested by a family when some of its mem- 
bers, young men of the highest promise, are in 
a moment torn from their parents and their 
affluence, degraded to the lowest, their names 
changed, and, instead of the sprightly walk of 
youth and pride, doomed to dig for gold, sweep 
the streets, or pick up platina. Amongst those 
condemed to this future felicity was the only 
brother of six sisters. The eldest sister had 
married a general officer, who, if reports are 
true, did not give his interest, assistance, or 
power to avert the punishment; and in this re- 
volution few could be lulled by the cheering 
voice of Hope, few heard the consolatory word 
pardon, and few started into new existence by 
the call of mercy. The revolution had been 
long arranged, but was not ripened to its fullest 
extent, when the death of Alexander gave a 
gleam of hope, which, like Emmet’s rebellion, 
was hastily seized before the whole plan was 
sufficiently developed. This was no petty trea- 
son; a constitution, which Alexander had, some 
time previous to this event, himself drawn up, 
had been hoped for, and talked of, to the far- 
thest extent of the empire. It is well known 
that when the noise, and the tumult, the slaugh- 
ter, and the murders had ceased, a general of 
high distinction was accused of having drawn 
up this constitution, and cited to appear before 
the present Emperor, The question was asked, 
‘¢if he had so far transgressed the bounds of a 
subject?” when the General, offering some pa- 
pers to his sovereign’s inspection, begged the 
favour that he would open them. He did so, 
and to his uncommon surprise found the new- 
modelled government in the hand-writing of 
his late brother Alexander, 

Sentence had been passed upon the young 
man above-mentioned, and it was one of the 
merciful orders issued on this occasion “that no 
one, not even of their families, should see or 
converse with the exiles.” The winter had 
covered the ground with its snows; the sledge- 
roads were formed, and the guards appointed 
to convey this young man, and three others, to 
their future abode in this world, The day was 
fixed, and with a heavy gloom and cold heart 
the exiles left the fortress of Petersburgh, the 
tall spire of which is seen at a great distance 
along the banks of the Neva, and would have 
been hailed as a palace of repose and pleasure 
in comparison to the cold, dull, dreary waste 
they had to traverse. 

The family of this unfortunate youth had 
long resided in Moscow. They heard with dis- 
may the living loss of their brother, and learnt 
with greater pain, that a chance of an interview 
was almost impossible. An Englishman who 
was in Moscow at the time, (whose name I 
would willingly publish, did I not fear that it 
might be a clue to those who form the subjects 
of my anecdote,) whose generous heart project- 
ed the plan of an interview, certainly deserves 
to be known to the public. He learned from 
Petersburg the intended route of the guards, and 
offered to accompany two of the sisters to a 
place on the road, where he knew he could ar. 
rive before the sledges of the exiles had passed. 
‘There were few moments to be lost in consul- 


and attendants, and in a kabiltka they left Mos- 
cow, 

Even the dreary waste was to them a plea. 
sure, as it afforded a hope, which in many Rus. 
sian families would have been considered so 
perfectly devoid of foundation, that the parents 
would have instantly forgotten the son and his 
absence, and would quietly have continued 
their soirees, and their amusements. The will 
of the Emperor must be done; and no mandate 
of the Turkish Sultan would be better obeyed 
by the craven Turk, than is the fiat of this 
young Emperor by the Russians. 

The route was long, cold, and miserable, 
but the joy was great, when, on arriving at the 
place destined, it was ascertained that the 
sledge had not passed; there was danger, how- 
ever, that it might pass in the night. The next 
difficulty was, to avoid suspicion: this being 
overcome, and men employed to give the ear- 
liest intelligence, the family learnt, with palpi- 
tating hearts, that the sledge had arrived at a 


of finding out what becomes of your friends, 


cottage about a werst from the village, and that 


tation; a passport was procured for himself 


the serjeant who commanded the escort had 
sent for the relay of horses frum the post-house, 
not intending (as were his orders) to change 
in any town or village. They were instantly 
on the alert, and approached the wood hut, at 
the door of which stood the serjeant. The 
small glimmer of light which slot from the 
miserable aperture misnamed a window, showed 
the brother with his companions; the sisters 
shrieked his name, and rushed towards the en- 
trance. The sound caught the ear of the brother, 
who started at the well-known voices, and made 
a similar approach. It was in vain; the serjeant 
pushed his prisoner back, and, shutting the 
door, stood a sentinel before it. The sovereign 
passport to the hearts and feelings of all Rus- 
sians, high or low, was resorted to—a bribe:— 
it failed for once; the serjeant remained inex- 
orable, and hope nearly vanished, when the 
younger sister, a girl of great beauty, threw 
herself at his feet and clasped his knees, She 
implored him in the name of his mother, she 
pictured to him the despair of her situation, 
the ease of concealment, the promise of reward, 
and, what was of more avail, the tears of a sis- 
ter. The cold-blooded soldier was observed 
to waver, when the elder sister, clasping his 
hand, and looking what no words could have 
expressed, overcame his duty and his orders; 
the door was opened, and one moment saw the 
arms of the sisters entwined round the neck of 
the brother. Few moments could be spared, 
the horses might soon arrive, and with them 
the guards, who had betaken themselves to the 
village for their favourite quass. Concealment 
would then be impossible, and the serjeant 
might pay the forfeit of his head on his return 
to the capital. 

The Englishman who witnessed the scene, 
mentioned that the parties were so overcome 
at their unexpected success, and the tears flow- 
ed so rapidly, that the object of this visit was 
nearly frustrated by forgetfulness; but he hav- 
ing found the value of rubles, persuaded the 
sergeant to grant another interview at the next 
relay, and to keep the sledge in the rear of the 
Englishman’s, The sisters had begun to sew 
in the brother’s clothes money, and to give ar- 
ticles which, in the hurry of departure, they 
had generously remembered; but they were 
hurried away by the Englishman, forced into 
their sledge, and galloped to the next relay. 
I never can forget the animation which flew 
into the countenance of my friend as he de- 
scribed the anxiety with which the sisters watch- 
ed for the approach of the brother; at each re- 
lay the serjeant was suspected of having vio- 
lated his promise, and changed his route; and 
fancies, the wildest and the most likely to be 
uttered by doubting females, were given vent 
to, in the most hurried language. The arrival 
of the brother soon dissipated their fears. The 
guards were sent to the next village for horses, 
and the interview took place. A plan by which 
a correspondence should be carried on was 
mentioned and approved of; and the sisters, 
giving him a ring, desired their brother, in the 
event of its being impossible to send a letter, 
to give it to the messenger, or some exile 
whose time of banishment was expired, thus to 
prove the truth of any statement sent. The 
parting, the parting forever, was not the affair 
of a moment; in vain the serjeant endeavoured 
to tear them asunder, and equally vain was the 
attempt of my friend to urge the separation on 
the score of concealment. The minutes flew, 
and while in the act of mentioning the glim- 
mers of hope through the brother-in-law’s in- 
fluence, the guard returned, and the whole was 
discovered. 

The prisoners continued their route, and the 
sisters returned to Moscow, It happened that 
an exile, whose time was expired, was put un- 
der the serjeant’s care to be conveyed to Pe- 
tersburgh; this exile was entrusted with the 
ring, and persuaded the serjeant to pass through 
Moscow, deviating not a little from his proper 
line of journey. ‘The sisters were informed of 
the arrival, and received all the accounts an 
exile could bring, or an exile could send. The 
picture of the situation of the brother was by 
no means consoling; his last request was, that 
some religious books and green spectacles 
might be sent, The eternal snow had nearly 
blinded him, The serjeant continued his 
route, 

The two young ladies now determined to 
remunerate the serjeant. They were of great 
family, and nominally rich, for in reality no Rus- 
sian can be said to be rich, as I shall hereafter 
explain. They traced him to Petersburgh, 
they knew of his arrival, but from that moment 


all clue was lost, and to November 1828 they 


never could recover the trace, although the 
family was unremitting in their generous as- 
siduity. 

I have mentioned this anecdote as a balance 
against the general unfeeling conduct of Rus- 
sians, when their relations may be said to be 
buried alive. One of these sisters died about 
two years ago, of what is called a broken heart, 
and the two who witnesed the last parting are 
mimic deaths, waiting to fill the grave ; they 
never have recovered the last sad moment at 
the hut, and the Englishman, who had just re- 
turned from a visit of condolence occasioned by 
the death of the mother, mentioned his convic- 
tion that the sisters would shortly follow their 
parent. 

I was desired to make particular inquiries 
relative to a gentleman in the Russian service, 
whose long silence had warranted the idea of ’ 
his death; and as he is closely connected with 
a noble family in this kingdom with which I am 
acquainted, 1 was desired to inquire what had 
become of him. I shall never forget the num- 
ber of evasive answers I received when I press- 
ed the subject; I was promised a positive reply 
the next day; and at the end of five months [ 
knew no more of the object of my search, than 
I did before I landed at Cronstadt. 

Every body knows, or must have read of the 
suspicions of the Russian Government. Poor 
old blind Holman was conducted across the 
frontier, having been mistaken for a spy! I 
confess [ am not astonished at this; for why a 
blind man should go to see a strange country is 
quite incomprehensible. The Russians could 
not comprehend this either, and were equally 
surprised when Holman published his book. 
I was myself anxious to know how the book 
was concocted,orrather, how the materials were 
procured. An English gentleman, a resident 
at Moscow, mentioned that he accompanied 
Mr. Holman on his various peregrinations about 
the capital—he mounted the tower of St. Ivan 
with him. Holman desired him to place him 
towards the north, and then asked what was 
to be discerned in that direction? The an- 
swers he treasured up in his memory, until he 
procured some one good enough to write them; 
and, as it was always night with him, he was 
not very scrupulous in disturbing the slumbers 
of a friend, who had quite enough occupation 
during the day. In point of fact, Holman’s 
description of Moscow belongs exclusively to 
Mr. Rowan, whose father, amongst other good 
things, conferred on the Russians the blessings 
of the potato. 

Another gentleman, rather eccentric in his 
manners, and who, from the number of his 
daily ablutions, was voted mad by the fouler 
Russian, resided some time in Tobolski, where 
he was employed in making a collection of the 
Czar’s dominions. When his collection was 
nearly completed, some unceremonious Cos- 
sacks seized the whole, which they distributed 
to every street within their barbarous reach, 
and placing Mr. S—— in a sledge, drove him 
across the frontier, not allowing him time to 
pack up his wardrobe, one half of which was 
in the hand of his washing woman, It is but 
justice to say, that the whole duty of that vexa- 
tious police is not confined to the men, whose 
cocked hats without feathers render them easi- 
ly known: the ladies are sometimes concerned 
in these tale-bearing employments. I was 
warned one night in Moscow, that a lady of 
some rank was in the pay of the police, and to 
be on my guard how | expressed myself. As 
I was always pretty cautious of expressing my 
opinions, I abstained from all observations as 
to the laws, merely hinting that I most cor- 
dially hated any approach to tyranny: she en- 
deavoured to continue a conversation relative 
to my notions of the Government, and its dif- 
ferent departments; I evaded the question, and 
spoke of the beauty of the women. 

The only thing a man could spy in Russia 
would be the nakedness of the land, the uncul- 
tivated state of the country, the vast waste of 
ground, and the thinness of population. He 
might remark that, however brave the soldiers 
may be, some of the heads of the various de- 
partments are equally deficient in brains; for 
when thearmy advanced in 1828 to the Danube, 
they took with them land mortars with sea 
shells; and when they were about to be used, 
they were found too large for the mortars, a 
despatch was instantly sent to Moscow, and 
the proper shells were forwarded in post wa- 

ns, 

With all the increasing power of the Rus- 
sians, in the way of arms, they show little in- 
clination to improve in comforts. In the be- 
ginning of 1828, a gentleman was despatched 
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from this country on a speculation, which was 
to convey water to the tops of houses, and to 
give Russia an idea of cleanliness. The whole 
concern fell to the ground; and the only an- 
swer given was, that in the event of the plan 
being carried into execution, they knew not 
how to employ the slaves now used to convey 
‘water. Neither would the Government lend 
any assistance, either by word or money, to 
light the city by gas. Some years ago an at- 
tempt was made, but by mismanagement the 
gasometer blew up, and this quite discouraged 
any farther attempts. 

I am of opinion, that, from the time a travel- 
ler arrives in Russia, to the day of his exit, he 
is rarely annoyed by the interference of the 
police. He has a certain number of forms to 
go through, such as appearing at the police- 
office; if he has any military rank entitling him 
to nobility, they do not sketch his description 
on the passport, and he is not required to pay 
any thing. There is a small green box in the 
room, which is nominally destined to receive 
contributions for foreigners in distress, into 
which it is hinted you may drop what would 
be paid for the passport, if you were not of the 
nobility. To the gentleman who presides in 
this office at Petersburg is due all that can be 
said of a most civil, obliging, and accommodat- 
ing officer, he is the most attentive public offi- 
cer I have ever met with in the North. 


A TIRESOME GUEST. 
Sedet, eternumque sedet.— VIRGIL. 
He sits, and will forever sit. 

There is, belonging to the race of human 
bipeds, a sort of troublesome beings, who, set- 
ting no value on their own time, care very 
little how much they trespass on that of their 
more industrious neighbours. ‘They are a sort 
of stay-forever persons, who having talked 
over the whole world at one sitting, commence 
again and talk it over anew, from beginning 
to end, before they are ready to take their 
leave. Ina word, they sit, and sit, and sit, long 
enough to fully justify the motto we have just 
quoted. Besides their disposition to hang on, 
there is generally about these persons a won- 
derful hebetude, a slowness at taking a hint, un- 
paralleled with the rest of the human race. 

‘To give a single instance of this sitting pro- 
pensity, we will introduce the story ofa plain 
spoken old lady from the land of steady habits. 

* | never seed the beat of that ’are Captain 
Spinitout,” said she; ** would you believe it, he 
called at our house last evening jest as I had 
done milking, and wanted to borrow my brass 
kittle for his wife to make apple-sace in. O 
yes, says I, she may have it in welcome, Cap- 
tain Spinitout; and I went directly and fetched 
it out of the back room, and set it down beside 
him. Well, presently our tea was ready, and 


1 could’nt do no less than ax him to take tea]. 


with us. O no, he said, he could’nt stay a 
minute; but however, he concluded, he’d take 
a drink of cider with my husband, and so he 
did. Well, after we’d done tea, I took my 
knitting, and worked till I thought it high time 
honest people should be a-bed. But Captain 
Spinitout had forgot his hurry, and there he 
was still setting and talking with my husband, 
as fast as ever. I hate above all things to be 
rude, but I could’nt help hinting to the Captain, 
that it was growing late, and may be his wife 
was waiting for the kittle. But he did’nt seem 
to take the hint at all—there he sot, and sot, 
and sot. 

“Finding that words would’nt have any effect, 
{ next rolled up my knitting work, set back the 
chairs, and told the gals twas time to go to 
bed. But the Captain did’nt mind the hint no 
more than if it had been the bite of a flea—but 
there he sot, and sot, and sot. 

“Well next I pulled off my shoes and roast- 
ed my feet as I commonly do jest before going 
to bed; but the Captain did’nt mind it no more 
than nothing at all—there he sot, and sot, and 
sot. 

“TI then kivered up the fire, and thought he 
could’nt help taking the hint; but la sus! he 
did’nt take no notice on’t at all, not the least 
grain in the world—but there he sot, and sot, 
and sot. 

“Think says. you're pretty slow at taking a 
hint, Captain Spinitout; so I said plainly that I 
thought it was bed time—speaking always to 
my husband, but so as I thought the Captain 


did’nt do no good at all—for there he sot, and 
sot, and sot. 

“Seeing there was no likelihood of his going 
home, I axed him if he would stay all night. 
O no, he said, he could’nt possibly stay a minute; 
so, seeing there was no use in saying any thing, 
I went to bed. But, la, would you think it, 
when I got up in the morning, as true as I’m 
alive, there was Captain Spinitout, setting just 
where I left him the night before—and there,” 
concluded the old lady, lifting up her hands in 
a despairing attitude, ‘and there he sot, and 
sot, and sot.” 


-- 


A LonG HorRsE.—A traveller who rode a 
horse of very large size, and especially of uncom- 
mon length, lately stopped at a public house in 
the western part of Massachusetts, and ordered 
his steed to be put into the stable. Feeling 
anxious for the comfort of his four-footed com- 
panion, he afterwards inquired of the hostler 
if he had put up his horse as he directed. 
“© Why yes,” said Currycomb, “I’ve put up 
one eend of him.” ‘One eend of him!” ex- 
claimed the traveller, and what have you done 
with the other eend, as you call it?” “Why, 
hang me,” said the hostler, “if 1 could get the 
whole of him into the stable,so I left the other 
eend out in the orchard.” 


Inveterate Prejudices——Mankind too fre- 
quently wed opinions, and having taken them 
‘for better or worse,’ conceive it a point of ho- 
nor to maintain them ever after—though Rea- 
son and Truth sue for a divorce. 


A poor man’s wants may be satisfied when 
he hath obtained what he wants; but the covet- 
ous man labours of an incurable want, because 
he wants that which he hath, as well as that 
which he hath not.— Tillotson. 

Use caution in thy choice of books; else ’tis 
time spent in ill company.—Fuller’s Prud. 

Read not books alone, but men also; and 
chiefly thyself.—[/bid. 


BE WHAT YOU APPEAR. 

The possession of great substantial learning, 
combined with sound common sense, will effec- 
tually secure a man against the charge of a vain 
display. Needlessly assuming the appearance 
of an estimable quality, justly exposes to the sus- 
vicion of being deficient in that quality. It is 
the coward that boasts aloud of his courage, the 
bigot of his candour, and the tyro in learning of 
his extensive treasures. 


SELECT POETRY. 


THE CRUCIFIXION. 


City of God! Jerusalem, 

Why rushes out thy living stream? 
The turban'd priest, the hoary seer, 
The Rowan in his pride are there! 
And thousands, tens of thousands, still 
Cluster round Calvary’s wild hill. 


Still onward rolls the living tide, 

There rush the bridegroom and the bride; 
Prince, beggar, so:dier, Pharisee, 

The old, the young, the bond, the free ; 
The nation’s furious multitude, 

All maddening with the cry of blood. 


“Tis glorious morn ;—from height to height 
Shoot the keen arrows of the light ; 

And glorious, in their central shower, 
Palace of holiness and power, 

The temple on Moriah’s brow 

Looks a new risen sun below. 


But wo to hill, and wo to vale ! 
Against them shall come forth a wail: 
And wo to bridegroom and to bride! 
For death shall on the whirlwind ride: 
And wo to thee, resplendent shrine, 
The sword is out for thee and thine. 


Hide, hide thee in the heavens, thou sun, 
Before the deed of blood is done ! 

Upon that temple’s haughty steep 
Jerusalem’s last angels weep ; 

They see destruction’s funeral pall 
Black’ ning o’er Sion’s sacred wall. 


Like tempests gathering on the shore, 
They hear the coming armies’ roar : 
They see in Sion’s halls of state, 
The Sign that maketh desolate— 
The idol-standard—pagan spear, 
The tomb, the flame, the massacre. 


They see the vengeance fall; the chain, 
The long, long age of guilt and pain: 

The exile’s thousand desperate years, 

The more than groans, the more than tears ; 
Jerusalem a vanished name, 

Itz tribes earth’s warning, scoff and shame. 
Still pours along the multitude, 

Still rends the Heavens the shout of blood ; 
But in the murderer’s furious van 

Who totterson? A weary man; 


could’nt help taking it to himself—but, la, it 


A cross upon his shoulders bound— 
His brow, his frame, one gushing wound. 


And now he treads on Calvary, 
What slave upon that hill must die? 
What hand, what heart, in gui embrued, 
Must be the mountain vulture’s food? 
There stand two victims gaunt and bare, 

. Two culprit emblems of despair. 


Yet who the third? The yell of shame 

Is frenzied at the sufferer’s name ; 

Hands clenched, teeth gnashing, vestures torn, 
The curse, the taunt, the laugh of scorn, 

All that the dying hour can sting, 

Are round thee now, thou thorn-crowned king 


Yet cursed and tortured, taunted, spurned, 
No wrath is for the wrath returned ; 

No vengeance flashes from the eye , 

The sufferer calmly waits to die : 

The sceptre-reed, the thorny crown, 
Make on that paliid brow no frown. 


At last the word of death is given, 

The form is bound, tie nails are driven; 
Now triumph, Scribe and Pharisee ! 
Now Roman bend the mocking knee! 
The cross is reared. The deed is done. 
There stands Messtan’s earthly throne! 


This was the earth’s consummate hour ; 
For this had blazed the prophet’s power ; 
For this had swept the conqueror’s sword, 
Had ravaged, raised, cast down, restored ; 
Persepolis, Rome, Babylon, 

For this ye sank, for this ye shone. 

Yet things to which earth’s brighest beam 
Were darkness—earth itself a dream. 
Foreheads on which shall crowns be laid 
Sublime, when sun and star shall fade: 
Worlds upon worlds, eternal things, 
Hung on thy anguish—King of kings! 
Still from his lip no curse has come, 

His lofty eye has looked no doom ; 

No earthquake-burst, no angel brand, 
Crushes the black, blaspheming band, 
What say those lips by anguish riven? 
‘*God, be my murderers forgiven 


He dies! in whose high victory 

The slayer, death himself shall die. 

He dies! by whose all-conquering tread 
Shall yet be crushed the serpent’s head ; 
From his proud throne to darkness hurled, 
The god and tempter of this world. 


He dies! Creation’s awful Lord, 
Jehovah, Christ, Eternal Word! 
To come in thunder from the skies; 
To bid the buried world arise ; 
The Earth his footstool ; Heaven his throne ; 
Redeemer! may thy will be done. 
vor. 


THE CONTRAST. 


There were two Portraits; one was of a Girl 
Just blushing into woman; it was not 
A face of perfect beauty, but it had 
A most bewildering smile—there was a glance 
Of such arch playfulness and innocence 
That as you looked a pleasant feeling came 
Over the heart, as when you hear a sound 
Of cheerful music. Rich and glossy curls 
Were bound with roses, and her sparkling eyes 
Gleamed like Thalia’s when some quick device 
Of mirth is in her laugh. Her light step seem’d 
Bounding upon the air with all the life, 
The buoyant life of one untouched by sorrow. 


There was another drawn in after years; 
The face was young still; but its happy look 
Was gone; the cheek had lost its colour, and 
The lip its smile—the light that once had played 
Like sunshine in those eyes, was quenched and dim; 
For tears had wasted it; her long dark hair 
Floated upon her forehead in loose waves 
Unbraided; and upon her pale thin hand 
Her head was bent, as if in pain—no trace 
Was left of that sweet gayety which once 
Seemed as grief could not darken it, as care 
Would pass and leave behind no memory. 
There was one whom she loved undoubtingly 
As youth will ever love—he sought her smile, 
And said most gentle things, altho’ he knew 
Another had his vows—Oh! there are some 
Can trifle, in cold vanity, with all 
The warm soul’s precious throbs, to whom it is 
A triumph that a fond devoted heart 
Is breaking for them—who can bear to call 
Young flowers into beauty, and then crush them! 
Affections trampled on, and hopes destroyed, 
Tears wrung from very bitterness, and sighs 
That waste the breath of life—these all were her’s 
Whose image is before me. She had given 
Life’s hope to a most fragile bark, to love! 
*T'was by love’s treachery: she 
new, 
Yet spoke not of this falsehood; but the charm 
That bound her to existence was dispelled— 
Her days were numbered—she is sleeping now. 
L. E. L. 
THE CLOSING at 


From his room to the deck they brought him, drest 
In his funeral rites, by his own request— 

With his boots and stock, and garments on, 
And nought but the breathing spirit gone— 
For he wish’d a child might come and lay 

An unstartled hand clay. 

Then they wrapp’d his corse in the tarry sheet, 
To the dead, as Araby’s spices, sweet, 

| And prepared him to seek the depths below, 
Where waves never beat, nor tempests blow—. 
No steeds with their nodding plumes were here, 
No sabled hearse, and no coffined bier, 
To bear with pomp and parade away 

The dead—to sleep with his kindred clay— 


But the little group—a silent few, 


His companions, mixed with the hardy crew, 

Stood thoughtful around, *till a prayer was said 

O’er the corse of the deaf, unconscious dead. 

Then they bore his remains to the vessel’s side 

And committed them safe to the dark blue tide: 

One sullen plunge and the scene is o’er, 

The sea rolled on as it rolled before.— 

In that classical sea, whose azure vies 

With the green of its shores, and the blue of it; 
skies— 

In some pearly cave—in some coral cell— 

Oh! the dead shall sleep, as sweetly, as well, 

As if shrined in the pomp of Parian tombs, 

Where the east and the south breathe their rich per- 
fumes. 

Nor forgotten shall be the humblest one, 

Though he sleep in the watery waste alone, 

When the trump of the Angel sounds with dread, 

And the sea, like the earth, gives up its dead, 


SPRING. 


How beautiful is Spring, the maiden Spring! 
Whose hand all warm and bright draws forth the 
flowers,— 
Who dyes with rainbow tints the young bird’s wing,— 
Who fills with forest scents the April hours,— 
How beautiful she is, the year’s first child, 
Its sweetest, ) with her violet tresses crown’d; 
er gesture, like the antelope’s, shy and wild; 
Her voice a song; her eyes in pleasures drown’d! 
And yet her fairest treasure ne’er is shown 
In scents, rich blooms, bright skies, or running river, 
For streams may fail, and buds die ere blown, ) 
ut that then Hope, whose eyes are like the morn, 
Sweet sister of the Spring, is newly born, 
Who forward looks for age, and murmureth never! 


On Friday evening, at the ‘* temple,” by the Rey, 
M. B. Roche, Mr. Joszra M. Simons to Miss Emt- 
LY, Sengheed of Capt. Samuel Yorke, all of South- 
wark, 

On Thursday, by the Rev. Mr. Force, Mr. Isrart 
L. Fisn, of this city, to Miss Exrzanera Wessten, 
of New Jersey. 

On Tuesday evening, by the Rev. Samuel Helfen- 
stine, Mr. Samuet Cousianp, to Miss CaTuarine 
all of this city. 

On the 25th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Thatcher, the 
Rey. Jessz Tuompson, of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, West-Chester, to Miss ANN LanpRreru, 
. - city, daughter of the late Rev. Cuthbert Lan- 

reth. 

In this city, last evening, by the Rev. George 
Boyd, Wasuinerron R. editor of the New 
Jersey Chronicle, (Mount Holly,) to Miss Manea- 
RET Anastasia, daughter of Mr. John M‘Glaugh- 
lin, of Lancaster city, Penn. 

At Charleston, on Sunday evening, March 28, by 
the Rt. Rev. Bishop England, Mr. Kextr, 
of Philadelphia, to Miss Janz, daughter of Bartho- 
lomew Clark, Esq. of this city. 


DIED, 

On the 29th instant, in the 34th year of his age, 
Mr. Lewis. 

On Monday morning, March 29th, Joserpa War- 
son O‘BRIEN, in the 19th year of his age. 

On Monday morning, 29th inst. at her residence, 
in Germantown, Miss Mary Donatnson, daughter 
of the late Joseph Donaldson, Sr. of this city. 

This morning, Carton, in the 53d year 
of his age. 

Un Wednesday, March 3ist, Mr. Frepericx 
Kreiper, aged 46 years and three months. 

On Thursday, April 1, Dr. Noten, 

On Wednesday morning, Mr. G. Lenrze, in the 
47th year of his age. 

On the 22d of March, at his residence, in Calvert 
county, Maryland, Joan H. Curw, Esq. in the 59h 
year of his age. 

In Lexington, Kentucky, the venerable Jonn 
Bravrorp, one of the first settlers of that state, and 
the orga Sg rietor and editor of the Kentucky 
Gazette. r. Bradford was 83 years of age. 
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